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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
A HINT OR TWO ON THE STUDY OF POETRY’ 


EDITH RICKERT 


There is no such thing as poetry. There are only poems con- 
taining from o to 100 per cent of a mysterious quality to which we 
give the convenient name poetry. 

What we really mean by this abstract term, by means of which 
we avoid analysis, is an experience of pleasure, varying in quality 
and in degree with each reader, derived from metrical arrangements 
of words.’ 

Who is to say whether or not a given poem is good? You may 
not admire the work of Edgar Guest; but millions of sane persons 
do. You may admire “McSweeney among the Nightingales”; but 
to admirers of Mr. Guest, it is fool’s chatter. Which is right—you 
or the vast concourse of your countrymen? Both, of course: they 
may find poetry in the penny trumpet, and you in a tube of wood. 
For nothing is more certain than that poetry is for each what he 
creates in his own mind out of the juxtaposition of chosen words. 

*Mr. J. B. Priestley was prevented by the prolonged critical illness of his wife 
from preparing the article of his series on “Contemporary English Authors” which 
should have appeared in this issue of the Journal. Miss Rickert very obligingly pre- 
pared this paper on exceedingly short notice. The central idea lies in the general 


direction of a book Miss Rickert is preparing, and, with the particular illustration 
used, is a worthy contribution to our studies in current literature —Ep1Tor. 


*I exclude, in this discussion, poetical prose. 
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How, then, shall we ever come to understand the nature of this 
intangibility which every man catches by the tail as best he can and 
converts into his own mind substance? Can we study poetry at all? 

Certainly the best chance is with the poets of our own time and 
land: we are rooted in a common soil and we share a common life. 
Old poetry we see through a glass darkened with the crust of alien 
civilizations; we cannot be sure that we do not, in some measure, 
distort the work even of the greatest. And even contemporaneity 
is no sure guide to understanding. In our own time a Robinson pub- 
lishes for twenty years with small recognition; and a Frost has to 
import his reputation from England. We know now that these poets 
are for most of us; but could we not have known it directly and im- 
mediately? Is there no touchstone by which we can know, not 
merely what is essentially good and essentially bad in a given poem, 
but also what it offers to each of us who read it, beyond a vague 
sense that we like it or do not? 

No and yes. 

There is no touchstone to show essential goodness or badness 
in a poem, because these qualities are relative. What is to you cheap 
and ugly may be the inspiration of my life. And shall you dare, 
with your criticism, to take from me a thing so holy? 

Just that—for it is by fixed values that the mind’s growth is ar- 
rested; and it is the critic’s business to show the relativity of the 
infinitely variable qualities in words from which poetry is derived. 
Only by substituting for the half-attention of the casual reader a 
mind alert and poised for the discovery of all possible qualities in- 
herent in the word-grouping that makes a given poem, only by let- 
ting the words as they come “dip” into your subconscious mind and 
come up laden with memories and associations, can you be sure that 
the poem is to be instantly rejected, to be remembered in part for 
some lovely thing in it, or to be given high place—at least, for the 
time—in your mind’s interior. Even if, in some later house-clean- 
ing, you throw it out the window, it will have done its work in your 
life. 

But how can all this be made concrete and practical? One way 
is by studying together a number of short poems on similar themes. 
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And first and last, it is indispensable to such study that the poems 
should be read aloud—not once but often. 

The group I have chosen for analysis consists of six little poems 
on trees. Although, for the sake of greater freedom in discussion, I 
have omitted the titles and the authors’ names, they are all either 
familiar or easily discoverable. 

The first is very well known, and much quoted: 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the sweet earth’s flowing breast; 


A tree that looks to God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


This begins with the bold assertion that the poet never expects 
to find a poem as lovely as a tree. In the lover of trees this awakens 
an answering thrill; and doubtless there are more lovers of fine 
trees than of fine poems. But note the images in the successive 
stanzas: 

The tree is a baby at its mother’s breast and the earth is its 
mother. 

The tree is a creature praying to God. 

The tree is a woman with her hair adorned. 

The tree has a white bosom. 

If you have a visualizing mind, it creates these images, jug- 
gling them from stanza to stanza to show the tree as a baby stand- 
ing on its head to feed, an unknown creature in prayer, a woman 
with a nest for a hair ornament and a snowy bosom. The result is 
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grotesque and kills all enjoyment of the lines. The poem is not for 
you. 

But if you do not visualize, and if the memory of a baby at the 
breast, prayer, and a beautiful woman are pleasant to you, you let 
the tree itself slip into the background of your mind while you 
think of these appealing things and you are ready to agree with the 
last stanza. But does this, when you think about it, ring true? 
Could you not object that trees owe much of their beauty to man- 
kind? that, if God has not made poems, he has at least made the 
poets who write them? that, if the poet believed so firmly in the 
folly of writing poems, why did he trouble to write this one? 

And how about the sound and movement? 

I think that I shall ne-- ver see 
A po- em love- ly as a tree. 

A regular iambic step-by-step, is it not? Only one line shows 
any delicacy of modulation: 

Who intimately lives with rain 

Simple, easy to read, easy to comprehend, stirring emotions 
which are always ready to be stirred at a touch—is there more to 
be said for the poem? In a mind only half aware of the beauty of 
trees, it may stir a keener consciousness by associating them with 
other things that it loves; but to him who already knows how to 
live in trees, it cheapens them to compare them to anything other 
than themselves. 

Here is a very different treatment of a similar theme; but the 
tree described is a particular tree (though of species unknown) 
growing upon a hillside: 

Like a drowsy, rain-browned saint, 
You squat, and sometimes your voice 
In which the wind takes no part, 
Is like mists of music wedding each other. 
A drunken odour-laced pedlar is the morning wind 
He brings you golden scarfed cities 
Whose voices are swirls of bells burdened with summer 
And maidens whose hearts are galloping princes. 
And you raise your branches to the sky, 
With a whisper that holds the smile you cannot shape. 
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First, you must try to see a tree “squat” like a “saint” 
“browned” by the “rain.” Can you do it? Then you must hear the 
sound among the leaves—and what causes it if not the wind?—as 
you hear “mists of music wedding each other.”’ Can you do that? 
The poet seems to mean that there is always a faint sound among 
the leaves of a tree, even when the wind seems to be still; and so it 
is with some trees of delicately poised leaves. But a tree like a 
drowsy, rain-browned, squatting saint, with a voice like mists of 
music wedding each other is a strain upon the imagination. The 
jumble grows worse. The morning wind is a pedlar, drunk with the 
odors with which his drink has been “laced.” He brings to the tree 
(in his pack, presumably) “golden-scarfed cities” (from the valley 
below), ringing their bells as they come, though why the bells 
should he “burdened with summer” only the poet can say. The 
wind brings also (in his pedlar’s pack) “maidens whose hearts are 
galloping princes.” What the poet means is that the sound of the 
bells of cities can be imagined in the tree, and, apparently, the 
voices of girls who are thinking of their lovers; or, if not that, what 
do you make of “hearts” that ‘“‘are galloping princes”? Upon the 
arrival of the drunken morning wind with this strange pack, the 
tree is so pleased that it raises his branches with the whisper men- 
tioned before, which is all that it can do in the way of a smile. How 
the whisper could have been heard through the tumult of bells and 
galloping princes, we are not told. 

Now as the poem is practically a mass of imagery, it is a fair 
question: What are we expected to see? If we are not to visualize, 
why all this imagery? And if we visualize, how can we keep from 
laughing? Must we lock up in a cupboard all sense of humor be- 
fore we read a poem? What did this poet intend beyond finding a 
set of images never used before in writing about a tree? If this 
was his sole purpose, he has succeeded. 

Yet read the poem aloud, with due care for the delicate ir- 
regularity of accent. Is it not musical? Note the play of sounds 
where the lines are drawn above and below the words. Do they not 
bring together single phrases full of music? A fantastically and 
skilfully carved shell of a poem—with anything inside? 
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Consider, for the third poem, this: 
The trees, like great jade elephants, 
Chained, stamp and shake ‘neath the gadflies of the breeze; 
The trees lunge and plunge, unruly elephants: 
The clouds are their crimson howdah-canopies, 
The sunlight glints like the golden robe of a Shah. 


Would I were tossed on the wrinkled backs of those tre es 


Have you seen trees of jade “lunge and plunge” under the “gad- 
flies of the breeze”? Have you seen the sunshine on them as gol- 
den-robed Shahs riding under the crimson canopies of the clouds? 
Your pleasure in the lines will depend largely upon your experience 
of such a wild sunset. 

Largely—but not entirely; for listen to the sound and rhythm. 
Note how the word trees, repeated in the third line and at the end, 
and its sounds echoed in rhymes (Il. 2 and 4), is like the keynote of 
a music, modulated with the a’s of the first two lines, the un’s and 
ow’s of the next two and the ?’s and o’s, of the last two lines, into 
three sound-melodies. Note also how the lines grow in length, from 
the short opening, in which the image is established, to the long 
line in which the climax is reached in the wild desire to be away 
with the wind among the trees. And finally, notice how the group- 
ing of the accents makes the first five lines “lunge and plunge” in 
their movement, and the lighter stressing of the last line bears out 
the idea of being “tossed.” 

Does the poem appeal? How far by the strange image? How 
far by the adaptation of rhythmic sound to the image in which the 
desire is shaped? How far by the passionate voicing of a wild mo- 
mentary desire that no man escapes altogether? 

Precisely the desire to escape with the wind from the hum- 
drum of life is the theme of the following poem so utterly different 
in expression. With apologies to the author, I am going to print it 
as prose: 


I wonder about the trees. Why do we wish to bear forever the noise of 
these more than another noise so close to our dwelling-place? We suffer them 
by the day till we lose all measure of pace, and fixity in our joys, and acquire 
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a listening air. They are that that talks of going but never gets away; and 
that talks no less for knowing, as it grows wiser and older, that now it means 
to stay. My feet tug at the floor and my head sways to my shoulder some- 
times when I watch trees sway, from the window or the door. I shall set forth 
for somewhere, I shall make the reckless choice some day when they are in 
voice and tossing so as to scare the white clouds over them on. I shall have 
less to say, but I shall be gone. 

Have you “wondered about the trees”? Have you longed to 
break away to be free of the impotent restlessness that they sug- 
gest? Are there times when one must tear up the soul by the roots 
and go, not knowing whither? Is there value in the substance of 
the poem? 

But is it a poem at all? With the rhymes made more unob- 
trusive, does it not read like homely prose? Is there in it a word 
not natural to the daily speech of man, or a strained image (except 


the ‘“‘scare” of the clouds by the trees) ? How would it be, with the 
rhymes omitted (and the changes involved) written as free verse? 
Perhaps the author will forgive the experiment: 


I wonder about the trees. 

Why do we wish to bear forever 

Their noise so close to our dwelling? 
We suffer them till we lose all measure 
Of fixity in our joys, 

And acquire a listening air. 

They are that that talks of going 

But never gets away; 

And that talks no less, 

As it grows wiser and older, 

For knowing that it cannot go. 

My feet tug at the floor 

And my head sways to my shoulder 
Sometimes, when I watch trees sway, 
From the door or the window. 

I shall set forth for somewhere; 

I shall some day make the reckless choice, 
When they are tossing so as to scare 
The white clouds over them; 

I shall say nothing but I shall be gone. 


Whether this revision be poor or merely impertinent, it at least 
shows that the poem owes but little of its quality to metrical form 
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or to rhyme. Its appeal comes from behind the word symbols; and 
perhaps the most that can be said of these is that they do not inter- 
fere. 

Thus far the poems have been about trees in general or un- 
specified. The two following both try to convey the charm of the 
blossoming pear: 

Silver dust 

lifted from the earth, 
higher than my arms reach, 
you have mounted. 

O silver, 

higher than my arms reach 


you front us with great mass; 


no flower ever opened 
so staunch a white leaf, 
no flower ever parted silver 


from such rare silver; 


O white pear, 

your flower-tufts, 

thick on the branch, 

bring summer and ripe fruits 


in their purple hearts. 
And: 


In this squalid, dirty dooryard, 
Where the chickens scratch and run, 
White, incredible, the pear tree 


Stands apart and takes the sun. 


Mindful of the eyes upon it, 
Vain of its new holiness, 
Like the waste-man’s little daughter 


In her first communion dress. 
About the longer poem several things are at once noticeable. 


Only the first line begins with a capital; the strophes end with semi- 
colons instead of periods; there is no rhyme, and as the marking 
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shows, very little ornament. On the other hand, there is an un- 
usually large amount of word repetition. Does not the poem de- 
pend largely for its effect upon this repetition? 

It is evidently the author’s intention for the poem to be read 
continuously, without pause and with emphasis on the recurrent 
phrases. Reading in this way, do you not, at the same time, note 
that there is no insistent rhythm—not even a dominant rhythm? It 
is fact that the different types of rhythm are distributed in almost 
equal proportions. The result is a curious “hovering” effect; the 
lines may have to be read aloud several times before their delicate 
balance is fully realized. What, then, with its insistent repetitions 
and its lightly balanced, unadorned rhythms, is the poem saying? 
The silver loveliness of the pear tree is no more than dust; yet it 
grows high above the arms of mankind; and it is rich in the promise 
of fruition. 

Is the poem for you? 

The shorter poem is regular in form, in a common type of 
stanza, and, except in lines 3 and 6, it scans with four stresses in a 
line. The first stanza presents an image of a blossoming pear in 
squalid surroundings; the second introduces as a simile another 
image of a scavenger’s little daughter in her first communion dress. 
What is the basis of the comparison? Whiteness in dirty surround- 
ings? No, it is stated to be a common vanity. The pear tree, like 
the child, is “mindful of the eyes upon it” and “vain of its new holi- 
ness.”’ Do you realize more deeply the loveliness of the pear tree in 
attributing to it a human quality that it does not possess? Or is 
your attention distracted from the theme to the poet’s cleverness in 
finding such an uncommon simile?*® 

Superficial as this brief study has necessarily been, it may per- 
haps suggest one method of coming to a closer understanding of 
poetry by the comparative study of poems on the same theme. Do 

* Speaking of pear trees, I add a prose description: 

“.,.. @ tall, slender pear tree in fullest, richest bloom; it stood perfect as 
though becalmed against a jade-green sky. .... 

Although it was so still it seemed, like the flame of a candle, to stretch up, to 


point, to quiver in the bright air, to grow taller and taller . . . . almost to touch 
the rim of the round, silver moon.”—KaTHERINE MANSFIELD, Bliss, pp. 122, 131. 
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you say that it is unfair to balance them against one another and 
pluck them apart in this fashion? But surely all values are relative, 
and it is the poet’s business to write so that his work cannot be 
plucked apart unless it is actually torn word from word. Can you 
dissect the following except to resolve it into its elemental words? 

The old 

Old winds that blew 

When chaos was, what do 


They tell the clattered trees that I 
Should weep? 


It is, to be sure, only very short poems that grow like flawless 
living things. In the long poems we must be content with perfect 
lines here and there, as when Andrew Marvell, also writing of trees, 
made himself immortal by a couplet: 


Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 


I believe that one profitable way of finding these living perfec- 
tions is that which I have attempted briefly to illustrate. If the 
study of these few tree poems has proved interesting, the list can 
easily be doubled. And after tree poems, there are bird poems, and 
poems by different poets on the same birds; and poems on water 
and ships; and poems on love, and sleep, and death, and other 
themes countless which are written upon, century after century, be- 
cause they are of the experience in which all men to some degree 
share. 





TRADITIONAL NOTIONS ABOUT JONATHAN SWIFT 
F, M. DARNALL 


No writer in English literature has been more maligned than 
Jonathan Swift. The mass of apocryphal matter which has grown 
up around him and become fixed in tradition has long obscured his 
real personality. Most unfortunate in his biographers, he has been 
represented as a sort of embittered savage, surrounded with a lurid 
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gloom out of the midst of which he utters his venom against man- 
kind. But when we go directly to his writings, especially his cor- 
respondence, and, further, consider the testimony of his contempo- 
raries about him, we begin to feel that the judgment of tradition 
has been too harsh. 

One of the most generally accepted notions about him is that 
he was abnormally melancholy, and yet we find much in his life 
that relieves the dark picture that has been drawn of him. First of 
all, at Moor Park, which is usually thought of as the most miser- 
able experience of his life, an impression for which Macaulay’ and 
Thackeray’ are chiefly responsible, he was, perhaps restless, but 
hardly unhappy. There is not a particle of testimony from Swift 
himself to indicate any unhappiness there. The so-called “peni- 
tential letter,” which Macaulay made so much of, is small evidence 
on which to found an opinion about his relationship toward Sir 
William Temple; it does not prove that Swift was in a position of 
servant and that this circumstance embittered his proud spirit. 
Swift, through an honorable desire for independence, left Sir Wil- 
liam to seek his own fortune. This vexed the latter, who is known 
to have been irascible, and yet is evidence of Temple’s regard for 
him, since we are not vexed when one we do not love leaves us. 
When Swift found out that he needed a recommendation, knowing 
that Sir William was nettled at his leaving, he wrote, much in 
accordance with the conventions of the time, in a tone of humility 
which to a later day may seem abject. Sir William, however, re- 
sponded, and went beyond the request of the letter, obtaining for 
him the prebend of Killroot. It is one of the many favors Temple 
did for him unasked. He had previously secured for him the priv- 
ilege of taking his M.A. degree at Oxford. He afterward made him 
his secretary, and held him in such esteem that he at one time sent 
him on a special mission to London to discuss affairs of state with 
the king, something which servants are not usually asked to do; 
and finally he showed his utmost confidence in him by making him 
his literary executor. There is equally as much evidence of Swift’s 
high regard for his kinsman. Among his poems there are two odes 


*“Essay on Sir William Temple.” 
* English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. 
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addressed to Temple,’ containing perhaps some conventional com- 
pliments, but on the whole sincere. The entry in Swift’s French 
Journal, also, on the death of Sir William exists for us as further 
evidence of his regard for him. “He died,” he writes, “at one 
o’clock this morning, the 27th. of January 1699, and with him all 
that was good and amiable among men.’ Jane, a sister of Swift’s, 
on the occasion of Temple’s death, wrote to Deane Swift: “My 
poor brother has lost his best friend, Sir William Temple, who was 
so fond of him whilst he lived that he made him give up his living 
in the country to stay with him at Moor Park, and promised to get 
him one in England. But death came between and has left him un- 
provided both of friend and living.’® This letter expresses, no 
doubt, the understanding of the family about the relationship, 
which they must have got directly from Swift himself. There is 
also the conclusive evidence of the letter of Swift’s to John Temple, 
a nephew of Sir William’s. Writing to him who had invited him to 
visit Moor Park, Swift says: “I am extremely obliged for your 
kind invitation to Moor Park, which no time will make me forget 
and love less.’ 

There is, furthermore, no appreciable evidence of melancholy 
in his life at Laracor as vicar and as chaplain of Dublin Castle. He 
was on intimate terms of friendship with Lord Berkeley and his 
household; he was “the chartered satirist of the company” and 
“his license of tongue and pen, as yet for the most part jocular,”’ 
writes Craik, “was certainly never resented there.” Here in the 
Castle he wrote his ‘““Meditations upon a Broom-stick” as a bit of 
fooling for Lady Berkeley, passing it off as a work of her favorite 
author, as well as his earliest humorous poems, all of which sparkle 
with good-natured nonsense. Lady Betty, a daughter of Lord 
Berkeley’s, has left some verses containing this allusion to Swift: 

* “Ode to the Honourable Sir William Temple” and “Occasioned by Sir William 
Temple’s Late Illness and Recovery.” 

“Quoted by Craik, Life of Jonathan Swift, I, 95. 


* Correspondence (Ball ed.), I, 30. 
* Correspondence, I, 57. About this letter Foster observes: “Universal as is the 
practice of associating Temple’s house with Swift’s greatest misery this is decidedly 
not the impression to be derived from himself. There is nothing that is not on the 
whole kindly and grateful in his memories of it.”—Life of Jonathan Swift, p. 89. 
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With these is Parson Swift 

Not knowing how to spend his time, 
Does make a wretched shift 

To deafen them with puns and rime. 


When the Earl of Pembroke succeeded Berkeley in Ireland, Swift 
was on equally as intimate terms with his household as he had been 
with Lord Berkeley’s. There was abundance of congenial friend- 
ship for Swift at the Castle and in the neighborhood, and he was 
one of a group of jolly companions who dined and supped and 
played cards at each other’s houses during the autumn and winter 
months. For these happy days there are expressions of longing 
when later he writes to Stella from London. “Faith,” he says, “that 
riding to Laracor gives me short sighs as well as you. All the days 
I have passed here have been dirt to those.”’ A few days later he 
writes: “I have enough of Courts and Ministers and I wish I were 
at Laracor, and if I could with honour come away I would.’””® 
Again the following March he exclaims: “I wish I were just now 
in my garden at Laracor.’” 

If there is little evidence of melancholy at Laracor, there is 
certainly less in his years in London. No period of his life contains 
more of happiness than this.’ The Journal to Stella records many 
occasions like the following: “I dined to-day with poor Lord 
Mountjoy who is ill of the gout, and this evening I christened our 
coffeeman, Elliot’s child, where the rogue had a most noble supper, 
and Steel and I sat among some scurvy company over a bowl of 
punch, so that I am come home late, young woman, and cant stay 
to write to little rogues.”"* And note the spirit of this letter: “I 
made a good pun on Saturday to my Lord Keeper. After dinner we 
had coarse Doiley napkins, fringed at each end, upon the table to 
drink with: My Lord Keeper spread one of them between him and 
Mr. Prior; I told him I was glad to see there was such a fringeship 
between Mr. Prior and his Lordship. Prior swore it was the worst 
he had ever heard; I said I thought so too... .. 22 Again he 


"Letter XXV, Journal to Stella, p. 200. 
* Letter XXVIII, ibid., p. 230. 

* Letter XLIII, ibid., p. 350. ™ Letter IX, Journal to Stella, p. 56. 
* Craik, Life, I, 166. * Ibid., p. 162. 
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writes to Stella: “I went into the city for a walk, but the person I 
designed to dine with was not at home: so I came back and called 
at Congreve’s and dined with him and Estcourt and laughed till 
six.”** During Swift’s temporary stay at Chelsea the society was 
formed out of which grew the Scriblerus Club, among whose mem- 
bers were many varied elements. This group met every Thursday 
at some coffee house, where the president of the evening enter- 
tained the company, and Swift contributed the largest share of the 
merriment of the gatherings. At Windsor, also, Swift was a wel- 
comed guest in the social life of the Court; in the hunts in the Park, 
at the dinings his company was always sought, and there appears 
no trace of the gloom so often associated with him. Letters in 
playful vein remain as further evidences of his happy state of 
mind. He writes, for example, to St. John asking jestingly, in the 
spirit of one who has been refused a request by the ministry, to be 
allowed to take farewell of Robert Harley, who was to be made a 
peer, thus losing his old name, and becoming the Earl of Oxford. 
“Tt grieves me,” he says, “to see the present ministry thus confed- 
erated to pull down my great spirit. Pray, Sir, find an expedient. 
Finding expedients is the business of Secretaries of State. I will 
yield to any reasonable conditions not below my dignity. I will not 
find fault with the victuals; I will restore the water glass I stole, 
and solicit for Lord Keeper’s salary. And, Sir, to show you I am 
not a person to be safely injured, if you dare refuse me justice in 
this point I will appear before you in pudding-sleeve gown, I will 
disparage your snuff, write a lampoon upon Nably Carr, dine with 
you upon a foreign post-day; nay, I will read verses in your pres- 
ence until you snatch them out of my hands.’’** During all his 
London life he was a social favorite because of his humor and wit. 
This is not an unimportant evidence against the notion of his mo- 
roseness. A cynic and misanthrope such as Swift has been pictured 
to be has few friends and is not constantly in demand in society. 
One brings to mind the compliment paid him by Addison who pre- 
sented him with a volume of Jtalian Travels with the words: “To 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, the most agreeable companion, the truest 


* Tbid., p. 122. 
* Letter CXIII, Correspondence (Ball ed.), I, 258. 
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friend, and the greatest genius of his age, this book is presented by 
his most humble servant, the Authour.” 

The time of his life usually considered the darkest of all is 
after he returned to Ireland as dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. It 
is seriously to be questioned, however, that he went there, accord- 
ing to tradition, an embittered man. The evidence which has been 
responsible for creating such a view consists chiefly of a few occa- 
sional remarks in his letters, and a body of anecdotes which have 
no sure basis in fact. It is true, of course, that Swift’s desire was 
to live in England, and equally true that his sense of justice had 
been wronged, for after the faithful service he had given the gov- 
ernment, the deanship of St. Patrick’s was an unfair reward. Yet 
in his letters we find no bitterness, and especially in those to Stella 
to whom he would have been more likely to express his genuine 
feelings about the matter. Before his appointment as dean he 
wrote to Stella: “I have no shuddering at all to think of retiring to 
my old circumstances, if you can be easy.”’*® About his appoint- 
ment he wrote: “I am less out of humour than you would imagine, 
and if it were not that impertinent people will condole with me, as 
they used to give me joy, I would value it less.’”® A few days later 
he writes again: “Mr. Lewis tells me that the Duke of Ormond has 
been with the Queen; and she was content that Dr. Sterne should 
be Bishop of Dromore and I Dean of St. Patrick’s; but then out 
came Lord Treasurer and said he would not be satisfied, but that I 
must be Prebendary of Windsor. Thus he perplexes things. I ex- 
pect neither, but I confess, as much as I love England, I am so 
angry at this treatment, that if I had my choice I would rather 
have St. Patrick’s.”** “This treatment” refers to the delays and 
postponements and not to the injustice of the reward, as is evident 
from other passages from the Journal. On April 21 he writes: 
“The Duke of Ormond has told the Queen he is satisfied that Sterne 
should be Bishop, and she consents I shall be Dean, and I suppose 
the warrants will be drawn in a day or two. I dined at an alehouse 
with Parnell and Berkeley; for I am not in humour to go among 
ministers, though Lord Dartmouth invited me to dine with him 


% Journal to Stella. 


* Ibid., p. 457. * Ibid., p. 458. 
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to-day, and Lord Treasurer was to be there. I said I would, if I 
were out of suspense.’’* In his letter of April 23, he announces 
finally the signing of the warrants. “This night,” he writes, “the 
Queen has signed all the warrants, among which Sterne is Bishop 
of Dromore, and the Duke of Ormond is to send over an order for 
making me Dean of St. Patrick’s. I have no doubt of him at all. I 
think ’tis now passed. And I suppose M.D. is malicious enough to 
be glad, and rather have it than Wells. . . . . This affair was car- 
ried with great difficulty, which vexes me. But they say here ’tis 
much to my reputation, that I have made a Bishop, in spite of all 
the world, to get the best Deanery in Ireland.’** Those too ready 
to misinterpret his attitude see in his unuttered complaint nothing 
more than an unyielding pride. But his moderate silence can be ex- 
plained by another cause which has been overlooked. In many 
passages in his writings Swift indicates a firm belief in the divine 
ordering of human affairs, and in this matter there is no doubt a 
bending to what he felt, vastly more important than the actions of 
men, to be the will of God. At least it is in keeping with these 
words from his sermon “On Mutual Subjection”: “As God hath 
contrived all the works of nature to be useful, and in some manner 
a support to each other, by which the whole frame of the world 
under his Providence is preserved and kept up, so among man- 
kind, our particular stations are appointed to each of us by God 
Almighty, wherein we are obliged to act, as far as our power reach- 
eth, toward the whole community.”*° Rather than sulking, as some 
of his commentators would have us believe,** he became immedi- 
ately active in Irish affairs, with characteristic intensity. 

He soon became the hero of his country, whose birthdays were 
celebrated throughout the nation by the ringing of bells. Such 
honors are not accorded a misanthrope, or one who is known to 
despise the country in which he lives. The seeming inconsistency 
between his expressed contempt for the Irish people and his untir- 

* Ibid., p. 459. 

* Ibid., pp. 459-560. 

” Prose Works, IV, 112. 


™ For example, one reads: “On the death of Queen Anne and the expulsion of 
Oxford in August, 1714, Swift returns to Dublin, and shuts himself up with his 
chagrin and political despair.”—Clarke, A Study of English Prose Writers, p. 174. 
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ing efforts in their behalf is explained both by the too literal accept- 
ance by the world of his exaggerated language, and by his habit of 
minimizing his own public and private services for fear of the 
charge of hypocrisy. But after all, it is only the great soul that can 
afford to make light of its own acts, and his petulant outbreaks, we 
are certain, have been taken too literally and far more seriously 
than he intended them as expressions of a permanent mood, when 
they were uttered either for humor or in a fit of impatience. 

The last ten or twelve years of his life were prolific of anec- 
dotes of his deep melancholy, not without some truth, but it is to 
be remembered that these were the years when the disease began 
to make inroads on the great intellect. It was not during these 
years that he wrote his great satires in which the world has inter- 
polated a hopeless despair. There was much sadness in his later 
life, for Stella and other friends had died one by one; nevertheless 
the record of happiness outbalances the darkness. He was by no 
means “the loneliest man of his age.” The interchange of wit be- 
tween him and the Duchess of Queensberry, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, Lady Betty Germain, Sheridan, Bolingbroke, and the Earl 
of Oxford** do not show a mind overcast with gloom. Dr. Helsman, 
Dr. Delaney, Lord and Lady Lowth were among his intimate 
friends. Many merry evenings were spent at the Deanery,” at 
Lowth Castle, and at Dr. Delaney’s. He must have had much good 
nature to attract and hold such friends.** 

Indeed, throughout his life he always had a host of friends who 
loved him; he had the companionship and affection of many splen- 
did women; he had the gratitude of a world of poets, clergymen, 
and others to whom he had given assistance. His life shows much 
light-heartedness and good cheer, and the evidence of the whole 
convinces one that he was more often merry than sad. 

™ See his Correspondence (Ball ed.), 6 vols. 


* Craik writing about Mrs. Pendarves, who afterward became Mrs. Delaney, 
says: “In the evenings at Dr. Helsman’s, Dr. Delaney’s, and above all, at the Dean- 
ery she finds a bright and unstudied life that was refreshing after the fashionable 
monotony of London.”—Life of Jonathan Swift, Il, 192. 

* “Charles Fox,” writes Foster, “had a theory that Swift must have been a 
good natured man, for an ill-natured one could never have written so much designed 
absurdity as he did; but no one would have made this a question who was well ac- 
quainted with his private life.”—Life of Jonathan Swift, p. 198. 












































A METHOD FOR THE COLLEGE TEACHING 
OF LITERATURE 


ETHEL STURTEVANT 


In common with all other agencies of education from primary 
to graduate school the college shares the double problem of im- 
parting information while at the same time performing the equally 
indispensable function of training young minds for the acquisition 
of further information and its application to the uses of life. For 
the growth of any individual as an intelligent and social being in- 
volves increase in knowledge; and knowledge has two aspects, 
increase in information and orientation in living. That growth in 
this sense is stimulated by responsibility nobody will deny. It fol- 
lows therefore that the ends of the educational process will best 
be served by a method which shall impose self-education upon the 
students—force them, in other words, to teach themselves. The 
course I am about to describe has seemed to me worthy of con- 
sideration simply because it represents an attempt to apply this 
principle to college work. 

First, however, I must make grateful acknowledgment to Pro- 
fessor Albert Stanborough Cook, of Yale, upon whose procedure 
in graduate work the classroom method is based, to Professor 
Charles Sears Baldwin, of Barnard College, whose generous toler- 
ance has made the experiment possible, and especially to those 
students of Barnard College who have literally worked with me, 
and whose vigorous intelligences have supplied inspiration with- 
out fail. 

The subject-matter of the course is European medieval litera- 
ture in a very general introductory form, designed to afford some 
perspective into the culture of the period. History, philosophy, 
architecture, and sculpture are brought to bear on the literature; 
or perhaps it might be more truly said that the literature is treated 
as an avenue opening out into the art and thought and life of the 


time. 
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The study focuses about a group of texts which may be legiti- 
mately regarded as literary monuments. At the first meeting of the 
class I announce this group, emphasizing the point that the selec- 
tion is not arbitrary, but based on the vogue of each text in its 
own time as attested by the number of manuscripts extant, by ref- 
erences in contemporary texts, and by influence upon literature 
immediately subsequent. Among the works used, for instance, are 
W. W. Comfort’s translation of four of the romances of Chrétien 
de Troies, Jessie Weston’s translations of Gottfried von Strass- 
bourg’s Tristan and Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzifal, F. S. 
Ellis’ translation of The Romance of the Rose, and the Caxton 
Reynard the Fox. (Dante I frankly and emphatically omit as too 
vast a subject for so cursory treatment, but I keep him always in 
the minds of the students.) I talk a little about these texts—as 
provocatively as I can!— and urge an examination of them, having 
already made sure that copies are on a convenient reference shelf 
in the college library. On that same shelf I place the reference 
books. Of these I give a list to every student, with the understand- 
ing that general information about any branch of the subject may 
be obtained in them, together with further bibliographies. The 
books on these two lists remain on the shelf throughout the term. 
This requires the co-operation of a college librarian, for which I 
am greatly in debt to Miss Bertha Rockwell, of the Ella Weed 
Library of Barnard College. In addition, as the course proceeds, 
bibliographies of works dealing with single aspects of the material 
are circulated and the books made accessible. 

There is no list of assigned subjects except the texts already 
mentioned. These we study intensively in reading and discussion, 
often spending as much as two weeks on Parzifal for instance. 
Otherwise there is no established regimen from year to year. Each 
year works out differently as the classes vary in the ability and 
bias of individuals composing them. Each group presents a fresh 
problem. I feel them out at first in discussion and conference; 
then I “route” the work for the semester. When we are at least 
tentatively settled I make a calendar of the course with the sub- 
ject of discussion, lecture, museum trip, or whatever it may be, 
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assigned for each day. Each student has a copy of this calendar, 
which she amends as our changes of plan require. 

The work has two phases, the meetings of the class and the 
supplementary study pursued voluntarily by individuals or groups. 
In both cases the burden of the course is thrown upon the stu- 
dents. They make it. The meetings of the class, seldom more than 
twice a week, are used for the pooling of information and ideas, 
the correction by instructor and classmates of false and shallow 
assumptions. The core of the method is free discussion, centering 
about one of the major texts previously mentioned. I open with 
the simple phrase, ‘Miss A, will you begin?” Upon this first con- 
tribution the discussion is built up by parliamentary procedure of 
recognition in order. The teacher’s chief function is to control, in 
the manner of a chairman. For by control I must emphatically do 
not mean any directing of discussion to a given point which it is 
the teacher’s aim to establish, but simply an effort to prevent the 
talk from running wild and to keep it headed in some definite 
direction by snubbing the pointlessly garrulous, by occasionally 
repeating especially significant remarks for emphasis, by summar- 
izing when necessary, or asking for proof. Another function of 
the teacher is to answer questions when for some special reason 
they cannot be answered by any member of the class. This some- 
times involves extempore lecturing. It is necessary for the teacher 
to enter the classroom with the subject completely thought out in 
her mind, but in solution, not formed. That it should be in solu- 
tion is of the highest importance. Otherwise the temptation to lec- 
ture will prove too strong. 

The course, then, proceeds by a steady accumulation of stu- 
dent information and reaction, conducted by student initiative in 
free activity, guided as little as possible by a teacher, and checked 
by the normal clash of personalities within a group. I believe that 
the domination of a teacher, however welcome, hinders a student’s 
development by quenching her mental élan; that the young mind 
gets its healthiest stimulus, apart from the effect of pure idea, and 
its most valuable discipline, from the friction of its fellows; hence, 
that the teacher as far as possible should confine herself to the 
role of friendly background. 
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The application of this principle extends beyond the class- 
room to the supplementary work. The value of this, in so far as it 
concerns the material of the course, is the further illumination 
afforded by consideration of important texts other than those as- 
signed for discussion or of related material such as history, archi- 
tecture, art. Students whose major interests tend toward these sub- 
jects find opportunity to pursue them while they enrich the course 
for the rest by their special knowledge. For all the students these 
problems afford the chance for extended and independent study 
with criticism and with the ultimate advantage derived from the 
organization and focus entailed by some sort of presentation. 
Concretely, the problems result in three ways: course papers, 
lectures, and group collaboration in committees. In both the course 
paper and the lecture form is stressed. A paper must have bibliogra- 
phy and footnotes where the nature of the study so requires. Noth- 
ing in the nature of a compilation from secondary sources is ap- 
proved; the student must present an original thesis of some sort, 
based on primary sources. The destination of the papers thus pre- 
pared is to be read aloud or placed on reference in the library. 
Because of the nature of the subject-matter, some of the best pa- 
pers have been creative in character—plays, stories, essays in 
interpretive criticism. Three years ago two Sophomores, one of 
them now the brilliant young actress, Helen Gahagan, utilized an 
episode in an Old Irish text for a play, which was read to the class 
for criticism and later put on by a semi-professional company with 
Miss Gahagan in the leading réle and the class enthusiastically 
present. More typical subjects have been: the English romances 
of Mélusine in relation to their sources and the background of the 
fairy mistress legend; a study of the correspondences between 
scholastic philosophy and the dogma of the south portal of the 
cathedral of Chartres; Humor in Malory’s Morte D’arthur, a 
comparison of the use of the Arthurian material in E. A. Robin- 
son’s Merlin and Lancelot with that of Tennyson, Malory, and 
Chrétien de Troies. Typical lecture subjects have been: the Mary 
legends, the folklore analogues of Reynard the Fox, the Decam- 
eron. In the lecturing I permit only students naturally gifted as 
speakers to participate, and I insist upon something like profes- 
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sional finish in delivery. For on no account must the class be 
bored. With these requirements undergraduates have shown them- 
selves able to lecture for the full hour so well that the class has 
applauded spontaneously at the end. 

The committee, which forms the third type of supplementary 
contribution, was recently devised to meet the exigencies of a 
rather large election and to render the students as self-sustaining 
as possible. It has been used to round up for the class the critical 
and historical matter and the body of theory attached to each of 
the texts under discussion. Specialized interests or previous ex- 
perience are utilized here as in the course papers. Thus a student 
who has had a course in Dante may be detailed to act as a sort of 
liaison officer in the instances, constantly recurring, where he im- 
pinges upon the subject-matter proper. The committees vary in 
number from two to five usually. Each receives at the time of its 
formation an introductory bibliography. It then looks over the 
ground, organizes a campaign of reading, and presents its findings 
in the guise of brief individual reports or in answers to questions 
that arise. This type of information I gave for a number of years 
in lectures, but I have found upon trial that the student committee 
justifies itself in increased facility for training and in morale. Stu- 
dents are sharply critical of each other, ready to rebel at dulness, 
quick to appreciate work well done. It is noticeable that one re- 
port or lecture conspicuously complete and interesting will serve 
both as a criterion and as a precedent. The committees also serve 
to draw into active participation many who lack the natural initia- 
tive or the immediate interest to embark on a problem alone, and 
stimulate such people by the emulative element inevitable in group 
psychology. It may be significant that although none of this sup- 
plementary work is required, participation in it has been pretty 
general. For instance, in the last semester, out of a class of 35, 
18 wrote papers, 9 delivered lectures, and 28 served on commit- 
tees, 3 of these on more than one, while 15 combined lecture or 
course paper with committee work. Altogether, 34 participated 
in supplementary work of some sort. The remaining student ab- 
sented herself from the examination. 

One group production that rather happily illustrates its type 
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dealt with the tradition of classical philosophy in scholasticism. 
The idea germinated among some students interested in philoso- 
phy, grew and was modified in the growing until it took the form 
of a symposium at which the guests were Plato, Aristotle, Boeth- 
ius, Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas. Each student worked up a 
philosopher, they met and talked, and finally composed their text 
and cast it like a play. On the day appointed they gathered, sober 
in black academic gowns, around a long table in the college draw- 
ing-room, with the class for audience. We were asked to believe 
that this (apologies to John Kendrick Bangs!) was a house party 
on the Styx in the year 1274, a few weeks after the death of 
Saint Thomas. At the end of a feast given in honor of his arrival 
these major minds had lingered for more intimate converse. Their 
talk ran upon the soul of man, its nature, and its relation to God; 
happiness, the good life on earth. In conclusion, Saint Thomas, 
rising gently to the passing hours, pointed out that they were all 
fundamentally in agreement, that the good life was, as defined by 
Plato, one of moderation and self-control toward man’s higher 
functioning. Something of imaginative value was in what they 
did, a quality of beauty that held the class tense, while the sub- 
stance provoked an argument afterward. 

The final problem in this attempt to develop a course for the 
self-education of students has naturally been the examination. 
Here I endeavor to frame sets of questions which shall serve the 
interests of the student while they act as the test demanded by our 
marking systems. Their general objective is to gather the course 
together. Throughout the semester facts, theories, critical opin- 
ions, which the student has been collecting in her notes through 
the media of discussion, student and teacher lectures, expeditions, 
and her own reading, have been presented as data, singly and 
without special stress upon their significance. The data thus accu- 
mulated are related inevitably because they concern one epoch, 
but they are tangled with paradox and inconsistent as life. Shock- 
ing contradictions bring furrows to the brow of the young person 
who wishes to be furnished with tags easy to remember. The ex- 
amination should force her to reach conclusions real for herself 
and to face the contradictions honestly. The questions character- 
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istically require an assembly of information in application to an 
idea. Thus: 


Professor De Wulf, in his recent book Philosophy and Civilization in the 
Middle Ages, says in summing up the scholastic philosophy of the thirteenth 
century: 

“Nothing is more false than the judgment, which finds credit among so 
many historians, that one must await the Renaissance to see human personality 
appraised at its true worth. There are few philosophers who have accentuated 
the metaphysical, the psychological, the moral, and the social value of the indi- 
vidual as did the scholastics..... 

“There is a second doctrine which also involves the philosophical mental- 
_— ee This is intellectualism, or the royal rule of reason in human life... .. 

“But, in addition to individualism and intellectualism, there is a third deep- 
lying character which enters into the temperament of those who formed and 
developed scholastic philosophy, and this is their spirit of moderation, ... . 1 
(chap. xiii). 

Do you find this view substantiated in the literature of the period? Dis- 
cuss fully. 2 hours. 


The questions are given out two weeks before the examination so 
that they may be worked up with the aid of the library shelves, 
the texts, and the notebooks. One minor advantage accruing from 
this type of examination is that as no two answers resemble each 
other to any great extent, the onus of reading lifts considerably 
for the instructor! 

It is of course impossible for me to present any evidence as 
to the results to be obtained by the method of teaching here out- 
lined. Teachers differ unhappily from other artists in that they 
have nothing tangible by which to judge their achievements. All 
I can offer is the repeated testimony of alumnae that the material 
of the course not only retains interest, but increases in clearness 
with the passage of time; and even this may be due solely to the 
character of the material itself, than which there is in literary 
history no more potent appeal to the imagination. From my own 
angle I find a gain in something I can only call morale; classes 
thus managed run smoothly with power. A surprising momentum 
seems to develop. I first noticed this upon my return from a fort- 
night of illness several years ago. The class had virtually had a 
vacation, but they had carried on the course! They made a report 
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on what they had done, we devoted an hour to gathering up ends, 

and business proceeded without hitch or delay, as if I had never 

been absent at all. This gave rise to the disconcerting question, 

which I believe somebody has already phrased, “Is teaching essen- 

tial to learning?”’ 

A STATISTICAL STUDY OF CHILDREN’S ERRORS IN 
SENTENCE-STRUCTURE 


S. L. PRESSEY 


I, THE STUDY IN BRIEF 


The paper reports an attempt to determine the comparative 
frequency of different types of errors in sentence-structure in 
written work. It is based on a total of 980 papers (182,985 words) 
written by pupils in grades VII-XII; comparisons are also made 
with six other stud’es of error in sentence-structure. Major conclu- 
sions are as follows: 

1. Errors in sentence-structure appear to be about as common 
in the last two years of high school as in the seventh and eighth 
grades. There is a change in the comparative frequency with which 
certain errors occur, however; in grades XI—XII run-on sentences 
are less frequent, but there are more mistakes due to failure to 
co-ordinate properly the parts of long compound and complex sen- 
tences. 

2. In general, errors in sentence-structure are of a few, fre- 
quently recurring types. The most common errors persist through- 
out high school, and appear in the writing of college students. 

3. Two general types of error—failure to make proper sen- 
tence division (as shown in stringy sentences, and in use of frag- 
ments for sentences), and omission of word or phrase—make up 
approximately one half of all the errors. 

4. Two other types of error—faulty reference of pronouns, 
and redundancy—are also common. 

5. Errors in sentence-structure are very important, since they 
make reading difficult, and often lead to confusion as to meaning; 
they are important also because of the intimate relation between 
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difficulties in sentence-structure and errors in punctuation and 
capitalization. 
II. MATERIALS AND METHOD 

The materials worked with consisted of a total of 980 composi- 
tions (a total of 182,985 words) written by school children; 729 
papers were from all the school children in grades VII-XII of a 
small Indiana city, 205 were from the children in grades [IX—XIT 
of a small Ohio city, and 56 from the seventh grade of a large city 
junior high school.’ The themes were chiefly narrative, and were 
samples of the regular classwork. The papers were gone over very 
carefully for errors. The errors were classified as they were located 
according to a scheme previously worked out in preliminary stud- 
ies of errors and usage. The total number of words written by the 
pupils in each grade was also determined, the results for grades 
VII-VIII, IX—X, and XI—XII combined, in order to make the 
tables more compact and simple, and results expressed in terms of 
the number of times each error occurred, per ten thousand words, 
in each grade. This makes a very convenient basis for comparison, 
as from one grade to another.’ 


III. THE COMPARATIVE FREQUENCY OF VARIOUS ERRORS IN 
SENTENCE-STRUCTURE IN THE WRITER’S DATA 

Table I summarizes the writer’s results in this field. (To save 
space, the results of three other investigators—to be referred to 
shortly—are presented in the last two columns of this table.) 

The first feature of these results to be noted is the apparent 
lack of improvement from the seventh grade to the twelfth in 
mastery of sentence-structure; the total of errors decreases hardly 





* The materials are essentially the same as used in a study of errors in capitali- 
zation already reported (S. L. Pressey, “An Investigation of Current Usage, and of 
Children’s Errors, in Capitalization,” English Journal, XII [December, 1924], 
727-32). 

* Comparisons from one study to another of this series can also be made; and 
frequency of errors in sentence-structure can be related to frequency of errors and 
also of usage in punctuation (see H. Ruhlen and S. L. Pressey, “A Statistical Study 
of Current Usage in Punctuation,” English Journal, XIII [April, 1924], 325-31), 
and similar data regarding capitalization as mentioned in note 1 above. The method 
of handling may appear laborious. But with a slide-rule the calculations are very 
simple and easy. 
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at all.* This is in contrast to the situation in capitalization as re- 
ported in a previous article (see note 1); in these same papers less 
than half as many errors in capitalization were found in grades 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF EACH TYPE OF ERROR, PER 10,000 WORDS, IN THE 
WRITTEN WorK OF 980 CHILDREN IN GRADES VII-XII AND As 
SHOWN IN THE RESULTS OF THREE OTHER INVESTIGATORS 
























































Geanes TuREE OTHER 
. STUDIES 
r AVER- PER- 
USAGE pea CENT- 
AGE AGE 
VI | rx-x1| XI-XII Average |Percent 
Vill age 
Fragments used as sentences. . 6 6 5 6 II 3 5 
Stringy sentences............. 31 14 13 19 23 16 27 
Choppy sentences........... I 2 3 2 4 
Lack of parallel construction.. I 3 5 3 5 7 
Pronoun with no antecedent. . 4 9 4 6 II 7 12 
Pronoun not near antecedent 3 5 3 4 "7 
Change in tense............. I 3 8 4 7 ee, See 
Redundancy and repetition.. . 3 4 2 3 5 8 
Omitted word or phrase I 4 3 3 5 16 27 
Generally incoherent sentence 2 2 5 3 5 Pr Suc 
Miscellaneous........... 3 6 2 4 7 9 5 
| J ——— — |——_ _— | ———$$_——____ — 
Total errors........ , 56 58 s3 | 57 100 50 
Total number of papers 360 423 207 980 Sas SOB faeces. 
Total number of words....|......]...... 182,985]..... ag 200, 776)...... 
Notre.—‘“Miscellaneous”’ includes, for the writer’s data, only errors averaging not 
more than one case per 10,000 words. The miscellaneous group includes dangling modi- 
fiers (averaging 1 case per 10,000 words), modifier not near word modified (again 1 
case), and a group of heterogeneous errors totalling 1 case per 10,000 words. The per 
cent column shows the per cent each type of error was of the total number of errors in 
sentence-structure. 





* This is not due to a greater number of errors in the papers from the Ohio 
town, from which only high-school results were secured; separate handling of the 
Indiana results gives essentially the same picture. It is due in part to the fact that 
both high schools receive some pupils from country schools, where the training in 
English composition has presumably been poorer than in the city. Hence the in- 
crease in number of errors in the ninth grade. But the contrasting situation in capi- 
talization is to be kept in mind; these same papers show consistent progress in mas- 
tery of usage in capitalizing. 

Of other investigators in this field, two, Johnson, and Stormzand and O’Shea 
(see notes 6 and 8), give data bearing on this matter. Johnson’s tables show errors 
in sentence-structure as much more frequent in the Freshman year of high school 
than in the Freshman year of college. But the Stormzand-O’Shea figures (somewhat 
inadequate on this point, it should be admitted) indicate such errors to be more 
common in grades XI-XII than in grades VII-VIII. 
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XI-XII as in grades VII—VIII. This contrast is more or less to be | 
expected; capitalization is a much more definite and simple sub- 
ject than sentence-structure. However, there is a special compli- 
cating factor in the development of mastery of the sentence. As 
children become older they tend to use longer, and also more com- 
plicated, sentences.* These longer sentences involve the possibility 
of errors which could hardly be made in the simple declarative 
statements of the young child. Thus the foregoing table shows an 
increase, from the lower to the higher grades, in the frequency of 
errors in the handling of parallel constructions, in the number of 
sentences complicated to the point of incoherence, and in mistakes 
in the correlation of tenses within a sentence. There is a marked 
decrease in the frequency of that most common childish mistake, 
the stringy or run-on sentence. 

So much for the shifts from one grade to the next. What now 
is the general situation, as shown in the “‘average” and the “per 
cent” columns? Errors to be attributed to lack of “sentence 
sense” evidently make up the bulk of the mistakes; nearly half of 
the total is included under the two heads ‘‘Fragments used as sen- 
tences” and “Stringy sentences.”’ Next come difficulties in relating 
the pronoun to its antecedent; a pronoun either has no definitely 
expressed antecedent or is not near enough to its antecedent to pre- 
vent confusion or difficulty. Most common are such errors as ““The 
man fell in, which made a great splash,” where the antecedent idea 
is expressed, but not in substantive form. The other errors covered 
appear of almost equal frequency; the question, then, is as to 
whether data may be found for differentiation of the importance of 
these items. 

IV. FINDINGS OF OTHER INVESTIGATORS 


How, then, do these results compare with the findings of other 
investigators? Studies dealing more or less completely with the 
frequency of errors in sentence-structure have been made by Char- 

*So Stormzand and O’Shea found that seventh-grade children wrote sentences 

: averaging 13.5 words in length, while the sentences of high-school Seniors averaged 
19.8 words; seventh-grade children had 47 dependent clauses per roo sentences 
whereas high-school Seniors had 83. 
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ters and Miller,’ Johnson,° Lyman,’ Stormzand and O’Shea,*® 
Vaughn,’ and Potter.*° The investigations differed in subjects 
written upon (most commonly the material was narrative), in time 
allowed for the writing, in errors covered and categories used in 
classifying them, and in statistical methods. The two last men- 
tioned studies deal wholly, and the Johnson and Stormzand-O’Shea 
investigations in part, with the writing of college students. In view 
of all these differences, comparisons are both difficult and danger- 
ous. The writer has, however, ventured to work over the Johnson, 
Lyman, and Stormzand-O’Shea data in terms of frequency of mis- 
takes per 10,000 words, as was done with his own material (the 
classifications being adjusted to each other so far as possible), and 
has averaged these findings. These averages appear in the last two 
columns of the foregoing table. He has also carefully compared 
his data with the Charters, Vaughn, and Potter material, though 
similar handling was impossible because these workers do not give 
the total number of words. 

Failure properly to make sentence divisions is outstanding in 
all the studies. “Stringy sentences” is the largest single category in 
the tables of Vaughn, Lyman, and the writer, is tied for first place 
with “omissions” in the results of Johnson, and is part of the big- 

*W. W. Charters and Edith Miller, “A Course of Study in Grammar Based upon 
the Grammatical Errors of School Children of Kansas City, Missouri,” University of 
Missouri Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 2, “Education Series 9.” 1915. Errors in 4,819 
pages of writing done by children in grades VI-VII. 

*R. I. Johnson, “The Persistence of Error in English Composition,” School Re- 
view, XXV (October, 1917), 555-80. Summary of errors of 132 high-school Fresh- 
men (50,370 words) and 66 college Freshmen (33,693 words). 

*R. L. Lyman, “Fluency, Accuracy, and General Excellence in English Com- 
position,” School Review, XXVI (February, 1918), 85-100. Deals with errors made 
by 322 high-school Freshmen in 59,516 words of writing. 

*M. J. Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? Warwick 
and York, 1924 (chap. X). Errors in 288 compositions (58,196 words) from Grade 
VI through university upper classmen. 

*W. E. Vaughn, “A Survey of Freshmen English Composition,” Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education, I1 (September, 1924), 99-104. Covers errors in 1,080 college 
Freshmen themes. 

* H. E. Potter, “Abilities and Disabilities in the Use of English Found in the 
Written Compositions of Entering Freshmen at the University of California,” Uni- 


versity of California, Department of Education, Bureau of Research in Education, 
Study No. 12, 1922. Errors in 500 compositions. 
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gest item, “Confusion of dependent and independent clauses,” in 
the findings of Charters and Potter.** “Fragments used as sen- 
tences” goes to make up this largest item in the two studies last 
mentioned, and is a definite feature in all the other tables. Sen- 
tence division is evidently the most important problem. 

The next item appears to be “Omissions.” This item is largest 
in the Stormzand-O’Shea study, is tied for first place in the John- 
son study, and in the Charters and Potter tables makes up 25 per 
cent and 21 per cent respectively of all errors in this field. The 
item includes omission of subject (almost always a pronoun), of 
predicate (usually an auxiliary verb), of a preposition—in other 
words, omission of common short words—and omission of phrases. 
Such omissions are apparently found in proportion to the haste 
and stress involved in the writing. Thus omissions are common in 
the Johnson and Lyman studies, in which the pupils were allowed 
only fifteen minutes for writing, and in the Potter study, which 
made use, apparently, of entrance examinations. But in the writ- 
er’s materials, which are samples of regular class work, with a full 
period for writing, omissions are much less frequent. The conclu- 
sion suggested is, of course, that most omissions are due to care- 
lessness rather than to lack of sensitiveness for such error, and 
that emphasis on carefulness and the need for reading over what 
one has written will lead to the elimination of a large proportion of 
mistakes. 

The third most frequent error appears (if the “average” col- 
umns be averaged) to be faulty reference of pronouns. This type 
of error appears quite as common in carefully written material as 
in material which is written under pressure; that is, the error ap- 
pears to be due (in contrast to omissions as above mentioned) to 
lack of understanding of the problem rather than to mere careless- 
ness. And the error persists—bulking larger (15 per cent) in Pot- 
ter’s study of college Freshmen than in any other report. 

A close fourth in frequency is the group of errors marked “re- 





“For the last two papers the writer has calculated the per cent which each 
error in sentence-structure was of the total of all such errors mentioned. In the 
Charters’ study, “Confusion of dependent and independent clauses” appears as 44 
per cent of this total. The same item covers 40 per cent of the errors in sentence- 
structure covered by Potter. (Again the writer has refigured the data, omitting cer- 
tain minor items not strictly in the field of sentence-structure.) 
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dundancy.” This is a somewhat heterogeneous group. It includes 
such redundant expressions as “The man he went home” and 
“Where is he at?” It also includes double negatives, mere stutter- 
ing with the pen, as “Here is the the dog” and, in some of the 
studies, needless or offensive repetition which appears rather more 
as limitation of vocabulary than difficulty in sentence plan. 

Other errors, of distinctly less frequency, though not entirely 
negligible, are change in tense within the sentence, lack of parallel 
construction for parallel ideas, dangling modifier, and modifier not 
near word modified. 


V. THE IMPORTANCE OF ERRORS IN SENTENCE-STRUCTURE 


It remains to be emphasized that errors in sentence-structure 
are very important. It seems a fair contention that an error is im- 
portant in proportion as it makes it difficult for the reader to obtain 
the writer’s meaning. From this point of view many errors in cap- 
italization and in grammar are minor: if a child fails to capitalize 
in referring to “the Great West” or writes “he don’t” for “he 
doesn’t,” he may distract the reader by offending the reader’s sense 
for the proprieties, but he does not obscure meaning. Mistakes in 
sentence-structure do often make the meaning obscure. Mistakes 
in sentence-structure are, then, even more important than their 
frequency would indicate.’* They are also very important because 
difficulties in sentence-structure frequently lead to errors in punc- 
tuation and capitalization. 





A PAINLESS INTRODUCTION TO LYRIC POETRY 
IRMA EARECKSON 


Just the other day a small girl approached my desk before 
class time. I could see that the conversation trembling on her lips 
was backed by a fixed idea. 

“Did you see Douglas Fairbanks in the Thief of Bagdad?” 
she inquired. 


* An investigation to measure the importance of such errors in terms of the 
difficulties they cause in reading (somewhat as Ayres measured the quality of hand- 
writing by the speed with which it could be read) would be very much worth while. 
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“Yes,” I answered. “Did you enjoy it?” 

“Oh, not so good. I don’t like these flighty things. But it has 
nice parts of speech.” 

I’ve been wondering ever since what she meant. But this was 
evident: she had succumbed to grammar. In our school, the three 
required years of “English” are chiefly devoted to the study of the 
rules of syntax and their interpretation. One oasis exists in this 
desert, and this is the course in lyric, dramatic, and narrative po- 
etry which comes at the beginning of the second year. 

There are fifteen teachers in our English department. Conse- 
quently, at the beginning of each semester, fifteen humble peti- 
tions arise, all of similar nature: to wit, that the author of each 
prayer may be included among the four fortunate ones who have 
their daily programs seasoned with one or two of these courses in 
poetry. One can, if pressed, manage to smile mechanically forty 
times a day in an effort to convince various young people that no- 
body and nothing can be “‘is’ed,” but the smile sometimes becomes 
less mechanical after a poetry class or so. 

The child with her parts of speech obsession was typical of 
many ninth graders who find themselves flung into the middle of 
the poetry course. Accustomed to the mechanics of language, a 
course devoted to its fluent use provides a new experience, an ex- 
perience to be dreaded with the fear of the unknown. Older broth- 
ers and sisters have been seen at home in the throes of poetic in- 
spiration, truly an awesome predicament. Grammar has an appeal 
infinitely more comfortable to the average youngster from a Cal- 
vinistic Dutch home. Dogma is natural to the race. They live in it, 
and build on it as on a rock. Writing poetry out of one’s own 
head! Reading the stuff for five whole months! These are evils to 
contemplate. 

Half of our children come from these Holland families. (I 
might say that “Holland” as an adjective is idiomatic in Grand 
Rapids. Public opinion frowns on “Dutch.’’) The other half are 
mostly of Anglo-Saxon parentage. Nearly all are in circumstances 
at least respectable. Many of the boys work after school in drug 
stores or in offices; some of the girls make their Saturdays profit- 
able by working in department stores. Thrift, hard-headed com- 
mon sense, are community characteristics. There exists, of course, 
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the disdain of youth for all creations antedating the radio and the 
eight-cylinder motor. 

With this background, small wonder that a poetry course has 
little appeal either as a practical study or a modern asset. The task 
of making it interesting has all the elements of a sport as thrilling 
as golf or crossword puzzles. Then, too, there is the gambling ele- 
ment. Success or failure is likely to lie on the knees of the god who 
apportions the supplementary books provided for the course by 
the school. Will you receive first the ballads with their swift narra- 
tive appeal, their opportunity to keep your bulletin board richly 
decorated? Or will you find on your desk the somber green covers 
of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Lyric Poetry with their unintel- 
ligible contents? 

I lost. The Palgraves, falling to my lot, meant that I had to 
begin at the wrong end. No opportunity here for the gay limericks 
spun so swiftly in imitation of the ballad style! No chance to defer 
scansion until it could be sugar-coated by those gay birds, “The 
Twa Corbies”! 

The first period lasted only long enough to take attendance 
and to give a hasty glance at my new crop of Sophomores. There 
gaped the inevitable chasm between childhood and adolescence. 
The last stages of knickerbockers, the first agonies of patent- 
leather hair and striped socks were in evidence, marking the class 
as the usual ill-sorted lot found in any tenth grade anywhere. How 
to catch and hold the attention of this heterogeneous mob until 
they were ready to proceed as a unit? The problem was compli- 
cated by the green bindings of the Palgraves, silently reproaching 
me for the failure of my academic faith. Lyric poetry, it was plain, 
was far from filling their normal needs and interests. Before Pal- 
grave could exercise his function, some connection must be pro- 
vided between poetry and the children’s own observation of life. 
This idea seemed to offer a key. 

When the class came the next day, I asked: “How many kinds 
of silence can you think of?” 

An abnormal stillness demonstrated their ability to produce 
silence, even if they might find it difficult to analyze. Sheepish 
grins appeared here and there. 
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“No,” I persevered, “I’m perfectly serious. You aren’t at all 
disorderly. I want to know how many different kinds of silence 
you can think of in the next ten or twelve minutes. Jot your ideas 
down so we can compare them.” 

The timid scrawls resulting were collected and commented 
upon. Fortunately, there are always a few hardy souls with a long- 
ing for self-expression. I read some of the contributions and called 
for comments. When suitable material ran out, I resumed respon- 
sibility and the atmosphere again settled itself. 

“All you have to do is listen. I’m going to read to you. This 
man has found a few more kinds of silence than we have men- 
tioned, but of course he has had more time to think.” 

Parts of Edgar Lee Masters’ “Silence” sailed over the heads of 
the class and up the ventilator; enough of it stuck, however, to form 
the nucleus for more discussion. I copied a few lines on the board 
to illustrate the physical appearance of the poem. 

“How did he ever find so many forms of silence? By watching 
for silence—watching people, watching dogs, watching the world 
about him. That’s what I want you to do for tomorrow’s assign- 
ment. Watch people smile.” 

Class the next day was a laboratory, devoted to crystallizing 
these smiles on paper in a form that had the earmarks of poetry, 
as written by Masters. 

One lazy negro boy of fourteen turned in the following: 

I saw smiles of good meaning and smiles of danger. 
There’s a smiles of content that rests on the face 
Of a man who has put over a big deal. 

The smile of contempt spells disaster for someone; 
There’s the smiles of greeting seen on the faces 

Of those who have been long parted. 


Then there’s the smile of victory which glorifies the victor’s face; 
There’s the smile of happiness seen on the faces of the newlyweds. 
There are the toothless smiles of old people, 

And the sweet, toothless smile of a baby. 

There’s the sickly smile found on the face 

Of one who, laughing loud at some other fellow’s expense, 

Suddenly finds the joke turned on himself. 

—JAMES GOINGS 
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We found so much to praise in the result of this first assign- 
ment that we all felt brilliant and successful at the outset. From 
this day forth, class hour became the period for writing, varied 
with the reading and discussion of original work (usually anony- 
mous as far as the class knows). Simple poems continued to serve 
as the daily bread of the class; not as models, however, but for the 
purpose of providing inspiration in the choice of subject-matter. 

The lyricist sings of himself. So why not interest children in 
their own minds by showing them how others catch a fleeting mood 
or picture? A little introspection never hurt anyone. Once the 
child discovers that the stuff from which poetry is made is not dull 
and lifeless, but something he can create within himself, he will 
meet a new and interesting person under his own thatch of hair. 
Even the most commonplace subjects in nature may become fas- 
cinating when colored by personal reaction and vivid words. Since 
the inclination of the class seemed toward ideas connected with 
the more obvious phases in their daily life, this self-training in in- 
trospection became extremely valuable in encouraging an attempt 
at fluent self-expression, tinged with a minimum of self-conscious- 
ness of the more painful variety. 

Four poems in Louis Untermeyer’s compilation, Modern 
American Poetry, are especially valuable in this connection. They 
are: “Autumn,” by Curran, “Sunrise,” by Markham, Carl Sand- 
burg’s “Fog,” and “Street Lamps,” by Kemp. As the class interest 
developed, many more poems of this type were clipped by them 
from current magazines and brought in. 

It is evident, of course, that the composition of these original 
poems was far from a series of exercises in versification. As prep- 
aration for lyric poetry of an earlier date, our free verse provided 
exactly what was needed: namely, personal reaction and word pic- 
tures without the confusion of rhyme or of rhythm. Children in 
their second year of high school are seldom ready to cope with the 
difficulties of versification in original work. Insistence upon the 
classical forms results in wooden verses and in senseless stanzas. 
Rhymed stanzas are beyond the power of children with small read- 
ing vocabularies, writing vocabularies still more impoverished, and 
speaking vocabularies composed of quaint mixtures of slang and 
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the minimum essentials for quarrelling and obtaining the more 
common economic needs. To further complicate the task by de- 
manding these rhymed stanzas constructed to a certain pattern of 
feet is to court brain paralysis, chaos, and certain failure. At the 
same time, the value of the course as preparatory to appreciation is 
prejudiced. Nothing of grace or beauty can result. Nor can the 
pupil appreciate the noble company of English lyrists until he 
learns that all words are not alike, that words are worth while on 
their own account for their sensuous charm, their shades of mean- 
ing, their personalities. 

In our original poetry, we featured class discussions of each 
other’s work until even the more dull could begin to catch a well- 
phrased thought and commend its expression. I am quoting an 
original poem selected by the class from a group of twelve as best 
in personal reaction and picture-making vocabulary: 


AUTUMN EVENING 
Standing on the street corner I saw 
Overhead the deep blue heavens 
Dotted with myriads of brightly shining stars. 
The mellow glow from the windows 
Faintly showed the nearly faded grass 
And brightly colored leaves. 
Down the street the harsh rattle of a “Lizzie” 
Made grating discord on my ears. 
Over all the cold, finely polished face of the moon 
Watched with unchanged countenance. 
—LEONARD Fox 


When we had reached the stage in our development where we 
could analyze thought and its expression, we were ready for the 
more serious business presented by the course of study. 

Wordsworth, Burns, Keats, Shelley, Gray: all these will now 
offer, glorified by their genius, subjects over which we have already 
toiled and thought. Not all of us will like their treatment of these 
subjects as well as our own creations; but respect them we must for 
their superior ability as conjurers with thoughts and with words. 

“Tt sure takes brains to be a poet, even if you are writing about 
an old skylark!” remarked James Goings. 

In the days stolen from the great masters of poesy, these tenth 
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graders have found a new field of adventure, keen and immediate 
for some, still but a possibility for others, where words are fur- 
bished tools for their hands. 

I blow twelve days’ dust from the backs of the patient Pal- 


19) 


graves. “Bruce and James, please pass these books! 





SLANG: A LESSON IN NINTH-GRADE COMPOSITION 


A. BESS CLARK 


Teacher: While I am taking the roll, you may read over carefully 
the material on the blackboard.’ 

Before we go into the class discussion of slang, let us look at our 
assignment for a theme tomorrow. Let the theme be of about two hun- 
dred and fifty words or more (two pages of regulation-sized paper) on 
any subject which grows out of today’s talk about slang. For your help, 
I suggest we look over these ideas on the board: 


SUGGESTIVE IDEAS 


My Word Antipathies (slang or otherwise) 

My Bugbears among Words 

Childish Misconceptions of Words 

My Word Hobbies 

My Most Embarrassing Word Experience 

Glance at our “perfect seven” here* to remind you how to set down 
what you may think about. Come to class tomorrow prepared to write 
your theme in ink during class period. We are going to talk about lan- 
guage and slang today. Tomorrow, as I told you before, you may write 
what you choose provided that it grows out of what we talk about today. 

Teacher: What does language exist for? Any language—all real 
language? 


* Material as follows: What does language exist for? Does slang exist for the 
same purpose? What is slang? Is all slang bad? Why do people object to slang? 
How much of today’s slang lasts for tomorrow? How may you test so-called slang? 
Was slang yesterday what it is today? What is meant by baseball slang, printers’ 
slang, golf slang, movie slang, restaurant slang, political slang, “crooks’ ” slang? 


*The Thought Expressed in Tomorrow’s Theme: (1) In ink on large paper; 
(2) Indorsed; (3) Entitled; (4) Indented; (5) Introduced; (6) Discussed; (7) 
Concluded. 
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Pupil: To make your thoughts clear, and to have thoughts, and to 
express thoughts. 

Teacher: Language lives to express thoughts. Does slang? Why 
that’s the cat’s pajamas—the snake’s hips—the alligator’s adenoids! To 
how many people does such slang express thoughts? 

Pupil: Some people may talk all right when they stop to think, but 
when they get excited they forget and use slang. 

Teacher: To how many people does slang exist to express thought? 
(You didn’t quite get the question, George.) 

Pupil: Everybody. It depends upon whom you are talking to, ac- 
cording to the language we have in existence. 

Teacher: Does “good night” [circumflex inflection in teacher’s 
voice] live to express thought? “Good night!!” Does that exist to ex- 
press thought? Go out in the street and say, “Good night!!”. Might a 
thousand people hear you without knowing your meaning? Is language 
to express or conceal thought? 

Pupil (same one): To express it. 

Teacher: Why is Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address as famous as it is? 
Because so much is said and so well said in such a few words: “Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people” is so plain that a 
sixth grader can understand the meaning. It is very much different from 
two examples of language I am going to give you. The first bit of language 
is from Sir Walter Scott’s The Heart of Midlothian, from the talk of 
thieves [reads]: 

TureF: She has got a jark from Jim Ratcliffe, and Frank here won’t hear 
of putting her through the mill. 

ANOTHER THIEF: Well, we'll say no more about it. I hear Tom coming 
in. We'll couch a hogshead, as so better had you. 

Another bit from these same thieves of Scott’s is: 

Now, dame, you see I am true to my friend! I have not forgot that you 
planked a chury, which helped me through the bars of the castle of York. .... 


I see you all understand this. [Negative nods from children.] You 
don’t? Well, well. It’s very clear, very clear. “Jark” means a paper from 
a criminal making the bearer safe from harm at the hands of other crim- 
inals. “Putting her through the mill” means robbing her, or at least try- 
ing to. “She planked a chury” and “castle of York” means that she got a 
knife to him when he was in jail (castle of York). With that knife he 
evidently effected an escape. “Couch a hogshead” means “go to bed.” 
The second bit of language is from the American Magazine, from an 
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article by a New York City detective. He tells about the language of 
thieves by saying one pickpocket might say to another, “St-t-t. Put your 
duke under your tog so the harness dick won’t know you’re on the rack- 
et.” Get that? What does it say? 

Pupil: You call your fists your dukes; a harness dick is a detective; 
tog is your coat; racket means on the job. 

Miss Farrell (a visiting teacher): He has been reading detective 
stories. 

All laugh. 

Teacher: Note these sentences on this other board: “Slang was the 
language of thieves in Shakespeare’s day.” “Thieves’ slang existed and 
still exists for the purpose of concealing thought from most people.” 

Is this true of any other slang? 

Here is the thing I want you to get today. A great many thieves’ 
words are constantly trying to creep into our language. For example, 
when anyone calls his mother or his sister or his sweetheart (or anybody 
else’s) a “dame,” a “skirt,” or a “chicken,” he is talking thieves’ lan- 
guage. A thief would say “Lamp the skirt!” 

Slang was the language of thieves only all over Europe once. No one 
else talked that way. I wonder why? |[Pause.] Even today if you say to 
your mother something about “the kids” she may say, “Mary, you don’t 
mean kids?” Mary may answer, “Oh, well, boys, girls, children, then.” 
This word “kid” was taken from the language of thieves. Take the word 
“kidnab,” now known as “kidnap.” It meant “child stealing,” “kid nab- 
bing,” in thieves’ slang. Thieves use slang to conceal their thoughts from 
those who are not thieves. Is this true of any other slang? When you 
use the expression “the cat’s pajamas” does your mother at first know 
what you are talking about? The cat’s pajamas! 

Miss Farrell tells a story of two American officers in the late war, 
who were in a barber shop. One had an important message to convey to 
the other, but both knew there was a spy in the room. The message was 
conveyed by using baseball slang, which the spy could make neither head 
nor tail of. 

Teacher: What does language do besides express thought? Here are 
the expressions “Shut your face,” or “Shut your mouth.” If Kermit 
should come to my desk while I was busy, and start to say something to 
me, and looking up I should say, “Kermit, shut your face,” wouldn’t you 
all understand what I meant? [Class laugh. ] 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: Then, what is wrong with our definition of language? 
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Your faces seem to say “Shut your face” isn’t real language even though 
we all understand it. 

Pupil: It is not respectable. 

Teacher: What do you mean by “respectable’’? 

Pupil: Well bred. 

Pupil: It is not used by people who are supposed to know what good 
language is. 

Teacher: Oh, it isn’t in good taste according to our standards of 
usage? I see. A word will not exist as language for respectable usage if 
it is offensive? The words “skirt” and “chicken” are offensive to any real 
girl? 

What makes a new word stick for all time, or at least a long time? 
What is it about a word that makes it last today and tomorrow and day 
after tomorrow? From what old language did the words “mother” and 
“father” come? 

Pupil: Saxon. 

Teacher: The old words “crock” and “slough”? 

Pupil: Celtic. 

Teacher: These words are still here because they express thought, 
not conceal it, and are not offensive. What two things must a word do to 
stay with us in good usage? 

Pupil: Express thought clearly and be recognized by well-bred peo- 
ple. 

Pupil: Express thought clearly, and to make it so it is not offensive, 
and to make it so it will be just as good as another word, or better than 
a word used today. 

Teacher: The word “slang” comes from the old language of the 
Scandinavians. It was a verb slenja, meaning “to sling the jaw,” or “talk 
abusively.” I would say that much modern slang is certainly “jaw sling- 
ing.” Wouldn’t you?—‘The cat’s pajamas”? When old Eric the Red 
came to America before Columbus did and discovered Vineland, some of 
his hardy Norsemen may have had a quarrel and “talked like a blue 
streak” to one another. That was the kind of abusive, angry language 
that those old Norsemen referred to by the verb slenja (‘to sling the 
jaw’). 

How much of today’s slang lasts for tomorrow? Here are two words 
for the same thought. Which is likely to last—“joy-killer” or “crape- 
hanger”? 

Pupil: I think that practically none of it lasts long. 
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Teacher: The figures show that 99 per cent of slang passes away. 
Just think, less than 1 per cent lasts. Why? 

Pupil: Because none of it expresses the thought as clearly as some 
other word that is being used. Because it is offensive. 

Teacher: What about “joy-killer”? Is it offensive to ideals of good 
taste? 

Pupil: “Joy-killer” is not. 

Teacher: How about the “crape-hanger”’? 

Pupil: I think this is offensive because it hurts your feelings. 

Teacher: This word was probably brought into existence by some 
“smart” young thing who had never experienced death’s meaning. Fur- 
thermore, does it express the thought of being gloomy more clearly than 
any other word already in the language? Or is it offensive to someone’s 
deepest emotions? What about “joy-killer” expressing thought? Is it 
offensive? [Nods of “no” from children.] As a matter of fact, it was at 
first turned around and the English said “killjoy.” That’s the way words 
change. My mother, who was born in Wales across the ocean, always 
says “broom brush’; where we children learned it, it was brush broom— 
in America. 

Now let us look at this list of words on the board.* Let us test their 
lasting possibilities by our tests for real language. 

Choose one of these words and explain the meaning. 

Pupil: “Window-shopping” is not offensive. 

Teacher: What is “window-shopping”’? 

Pupil: People don’t shop; they just look in the window. 

Teacher: Yes, this word shows one type of American humor—win- 
dow-shopping. [Pointing to “speeding.” ] “Speeding” expresses a good 
idea. Why? 

Pupil: Automobiles and airplanes indicate speed. It is a good word. 

Teacher: If slang is language about whose necessity and good taste 
there is a grave doubt, what about calling a Ford a “road louse”? Or a 
“flivver”’? 

Pupil; There are so many Fords on the streets today they are al- 
most a pest to the people who have big cars. 

Teacher: “Road louse” is a funny name, but will it last? 

Pupil: No. Words last if they are not offensive. 

*Slang words to be considered: stand pat; speeding; joy ride; straphanger; 
window-shopping; a has-been; pep; four-flusher; cut it out; hitting on all six; 
hard boiled; flapper; vamp; doughboy; roughnecks; highbrow; pork barrel (leg- 
islation) ; fan; swat the fly. 
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Teacher: Someone tells me that the restaurant slang is very ex- 
treme: for instance, that “sweep the floor,” “carnations,” “Adam and 
Eve on a raft,” and “streak 0’ moo” mean “hash,” “onions,” “two eggs on 
toast,” and “cream.” There is nothing wicked about such slang; it is 
even amusing; but it certainly conceals thought very effectively until you 
know the key. 

Let us go back to autoing. Take the word “speed bug.” I wish your 
opinion on that. 

Pupil: “Speed bug”’ is offensive because a man doesn’t want to be 
called a bug. 

Teacher: What about calling an insane asylum a “bug house”’? 

Pupil: That’s misnaming people for losing their minds. 

Teacher: If you had a dear friend or a relative, and he was judged 
insane, you’d see why “bug house” is offensive. [Warning bell rings. | 

Tomorrow in class you will write a theme on something that comes 
out of this lesson. Play with your ideas. Take your own way. “Gang 
your ain gait, but gang somewhere.”’ How many of you have inspirations 
already? [Children look doubtful about it.] Try perspiration, then, and 
do not worry over the inspiration. [Second bell. | 


mC 


A PROGRAM FOR OCTOBER 12: DISCOVERING WITH 
COLUMBUS 


RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


“Columbus stood in his age as the pioneer of progress and achieve- 
ment,” said President Harrison, in the proclamation enjoining a nation- 
wide celebration of the four-hundredth anniversay of the discovery of 
America. The spirit of the day is the spirit of exploration and discovery, 
and there is no reason why pioneers of high-school age, starting with 
Columbus, should stop short of Mars or the Moon. 


LIBRARY WORK 


Certain modest explorations are also possible. Overstimulation of 
more or less literary talent in 1892 seems to have resulted in a dearth of 
Columbus literature since that date. The making of a “Columbus anthol- 
ogy” from available material in the school library will furnish a social 
purpose for focusing outside reading, since such an anthology will be 
available for history as well as English classes in coming years. If there 
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is a town or city library, the project may be extended to writing recom- 
mendations for purchasing additional Columbus literature for the school 
reference shelves. A similar activity is the search for appropriate quota- 
tions for Columbus Day greeting cards and a Columbus Calendar. The 
exploration may be simply for the purpose of finding material suitable 
for a classroom program on the life of Columbus, or of Columbus poetry, 
or of fiction and drama dealing with the period. It may be for the pur- 
pose of selecting from the incidents of his life those scenes most suitable 
for an assembly dramatization. If they arrive at the same goal as dram- 
atists who have preceded them and choose the scene of Columbus’ dis- 
appointment in Ferdinand’s court, his visit to the monastery, his triumph 
in winning Isabella to the cause, the mutiny of the sailors, the landing in 
the New World, the sense of personal discovery need not be lost. The 
ideal source is some version of Columbus’ own account. A recent edition 
by Van Wyck Brooks, The Journal of Christopher Columbus (Albert 
and Charles Boni, New York, 1924), is most readable, and the introduc- 
tion helps one to read deep in the simple, repressed narrative of the log. 
The Writings of Christopher Columbus, edited by Paul Leicester Ford 
(Charles L. Webster Co., New York, 1892), is accepted as standard. The 
Story of Columbus as He Told It Himself, translated and edited by 
Edward Everett Hale, is good for young students. Washington Irving’s 
Life of Columbus was for a long time the best historical account, and has 
many vivid passages. Christopher Columbus for Boys and Girls, by 
Charles W. Moore (Houghton Mifflin Co.), is good for Freshmen. Books 
useful for this and other special occasions are Grace Humphrey’s Stories 
of the World’s Great Holidays, and Frances J. Olcott’s Good Stories for 
Great Holidays. 

Among examples of fiction and drama are: “Spider Bonilla,” an ex- 
cellent short story by Katherine Dunlap Cather, in St. Nicholas, Octo- 
ber, 1923; historical novels, 1492, by Mary Johnston (Little Brown and 
Co.), The Son of Columbus, by Molly E. Seawell (Harper’s), Mercedes 
of Castile, or the Voyage to Cathay, by Cooper; and plays, “Columbus” 
in Lafayette, Columbus and Other Dramas, by Alice Johnstone Walker 
(Henry Holt), “Columbus” in The Aztec God and Other Dramas by 
George Lansing Raymond. 

Nearly all collections of American verse have several Columbus 
poems. The Book of Home Verse, Stedman’s Anthology of American 
Poetry, and, most valuable of all, Burton E. Stevenson’s Poems of Amer- 
ican History (Houghton Mifflin Co.) should be consulted. The last col- 
lection should be equally invaluable to English and history classes in 
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every school. Titles found in more than one place include “Columbus,” 
by Lydia Huntley Sigourney, “Columbus to Ferdinand” and “Columbus 
in Chains,” by Philip Freneau, ‘Columbus at the Convent,” by John T. 
Trowbridge, “The Thanksgiving for America,” by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, “Psalm of the West” (parts) by Sidney Lanier, “Columbus” or 
“Sail On,” by Joaquin Miller, “Columbus Dying,” by Edna Dean Proc- 
tor, “Columbus,” by Edward Everett Hale. 


A REVIVAL OF AN 1892 CELEBRATION 


The nation-wide celebration of 1892 (a date with all the charm of 
antiquity to high-school pupils) suggests a “revival” of a town or school 
“Discovery Day Celebration,” to be carried out in the spirit of a drama 
of contemporary manners. Such a project may be launched by reading 
all or parts of President Harrison’s Proclamation, and of the “speech 
prepared for school use, by Frances Bellamy, under the auspices of the 
Youth’s Companion.” The latter deserves study as a classic on ideals of 
democracy. 

Whether the program represents the town or the school celebration, 
it will be very much the same, with a greater proportion of “original es- 
says” and other typical school exercises, in the latter case. The follow- 
ing are appropriate for the occasion—music, declamation, and recitation 
arranged, of course, in alternation to avoid monotony: 

Songs.—‘“‘Hail Columbia Happy Land,” “Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Speeches (read or declaimed).—President Harrison’s Proclamation, 
speech prepared by Frances Bellamy, The Career of Columbus, by Noah Web- 
ster, The Character of Columbus, by Washington Irving. 

Original essays.—Topics: Columbus at the convent, Columbus at Isa- 
bella’s Court, the mutiny, Columbus in chains, the map of the world before 
the discovery, important inventions and events in Europe just before the voy- 
age, what Columbus expected to discover. 

Question-and-answer.—A factual memory drill by one boy and a group of 
children who respond to his questions in concert; also a map drill 

Recitations.—See preceding list of poems. 

Original Columbus acrostic by eight small girls. 

Pledge of allegiance and salute to the Flag—A group of pupils and a 
group of Civil War veterans. 


The characters who participate will be the mayor of the town, the 
superintendent of schools or president of the board of education, several 
leading citizens (men and women), a young woman “elocutionist,” one 
or two older boy “declaimers,” a group of Civil War veterans (thirty 
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years younger than such a group today), small girls for the acrostic, small 
boys for the pledge of allegiance, various “bright pupils” for the essays. 

Periodicals of 1892, souvenir books of the Chicago dedication exer- 
cises, souvenirs of local celebrations, and old newspaper files will furnish 
material and also models for costumes. Pupils may look for such books 
as these: 1492-1892, a Souvenir of the Four-Hundredth Anniversary, 
etc., Columbian Selections, by Henry B. Carrington (Lippincott), Holy 
Day and Holidays, by Deems (Funk and Wagnalls). For the kind of 
thing available for young readers of that time, see: The Story of Colum- 
bus Simplified for the Young Folks, by Sarah E. Bradford (1867), Co- 
lumbus and Other Heroes of American Discovery, by Nancy R. Bell 
(1892). 


EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 


“A new method was present for a new civilization,” says the Frances 
Bellamy essay. “It was for Columbus when the right hour struck, forced 
and propelled by this fresh life, to reveal the land where these new prin- 
ciples were to be brought, and where the awaited trial of the new civiliza- 
tion was to be made.” It will be rather a pity if the exploring minds of 
1925 halt in 1892. There are so many trails of adventure! 

Physical exploration and adventure.—Topics: Early Norse explora- 
tions, crossing the ocean with Columbus, the spirit of exploration in the 
Elizabethan age, explorations of other lands, discovering the North and 
South Poles, the spirit of exploration and conquest today, conquering 
Mount Everest, imaginative voyages to other planets. 

Poems such as “The Norsemen,” by John Greenleaf Whittier, ‘The 
Voyage to Vinland,” by James Russell Lowell, “The Skeleton in Armor,” 
by Longfellow, “Song of the Emigrants in Bermuda,” by Andrew Mar- 
vell; poems which are good for emotional vividness, such as the passage 
on “rounding the horn” in Masefield’s “Dauber,” Allen Cunningham’s “A 
Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea’; Van Dyke’s “The Glory of Ships”; novels 
like Westward Ho!/; true accounts like those in Henry Newbolt’s The 
Book of the Long Trail (Longmans). Consult also the Books for Home 
Reading (National Council of English Teachers) for titles of explora- 
tion and adventure, and the Reader’s Guide for accounts of contempo- 
rary discovery. 

Topic: “Conquering Our Own Continent.” Appoint pupils studying 
American history to work out an outline of topics from their history 
text and prepare a program. Consult Books for Home Reading for good 
literature about pioneers in American life. 
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Making the world smaller—Topics: The vessels of Columbus’ fleet, 
the first steamboat to cross the Atlantic, laying the first cable, the 
first submarine, radio, the first airplane to cross the ocean, the world- 
flyers, sending messages to Mars. As before, see Books for Home Reading. 
Curiosities of travel, imagined or real belong here—Jules Verne’s Around 
the World in Eighty Days and Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, 
Slocum’s Around the World in the Sloop Spray. “Darius Green” should 
not be forgotten, and a new moral might be written by an English class to 
close the poem. For accounts of world-flyers and dashes for the North 
Pole, consult the Reader’s Guide and newspaper files. 

Invention and material progress——Topics: Science in Columbus’ 
day (a debate between Columbus and Voliva on the shape of the 
world is a possibility), the mariner’s compass, the printing-press, steam 
power, electricity, aviation, wireless, “If Columbus Came Back,” ‘““Won- 
ders of ihe Fifth Centennial Exposition.” Material: Books or essays of 
Utopian dreams, old and new. Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward 
may provoke discussion—how many of his imaginings for the century 
have been realized during the first third? 

Social progress.—This topic can probably be best developed through 
classroom discussion about progress in realizing such ideals as are set 
forth in the Frances Bellamy essay (“Holding our hands on the currents 
that are passing we may be sure that in the social relations of men with 
men, the most important gains are to be expected. America’s fourth cen- 
tury has been glorious. America’s fifth century must be made happy’’). 

Columbus Day an international holiday.—This topic may link Co- 
lumbus Day with Armistice Day. The four-hundredth anniversary was 
a true “world’s fair,” connecting interests of Europe, South America, and 
North America. Denis Wortman’s poem, “My Country for the World,” 
carries the spirit, as do also certain lines from the official ““Commemora- 
tion Ode” (Harriet Monroe): 


Lo! clan on clan, 
The embattled nations gather to be one, 
Clasp hands as brothers neath Columbia’s shield, 
Upraise her banner to the shining sun, 
Along her blessed shore 
One heart, one song, one dream— 
Man shall be free forevermore 
And love shall be supreme. 
And perhaps here we might be content to stop—not with the dream, 
to be sure, but when we reach the realization. 
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STATION SSJH 

A new radio station in Springfield, Massachusetts, station SSJH! 
This station “broadcast at large” to about seven hundred listeners for 
the first time on February 13, 1925, from the assembly platform of the 
State Street Junior High School. 

The “announcer” gave these words: 

This is station SSJH, Springfield, New England, broadcasting from State 
Street Junior High School, Springfield, Massachusetts. This morning you will 
listen to a program furnished by some of the III A pupils and given as a result 
of work which they prepared for an “oral-theme” day. For your entertainment 
they are to report news about the school, to recite poems, and to render 
musical selections. I am sure we have a treat in store for you this morning; 
therefore put on your earphones, give your vocal chords a rest, and listen in. 

The announcer continued to give the program in radio fashion, inter- 
spersed with such expressions as “stand by for a moment,” or “there is a 
little too much static in the air.” 

How did this idea come about? Of course, many of the pupils in 
this school, as well as in thousands of others, are radio “fans,” and being 
radio fans they easily realize how important clear enunciation and care- 
ful pronunciation are to efficient “radioing.” Because this year the junior 
high school English classes were asked to pay special attention to these 
two factors, enunciation and pronunciation, the suggestion that the 
classes pretend to “broadcast” from a radio station for their next oral- 
theme day made enthusiasm run rife. In each division, the pupils, as they 
made out their own programs, decided to have talks about the school 
clubs, about the conduct of pupils in the corridors and in the lunchroom, 
about the activities in the gymnasiums, and about school tardiness. They 
also suggested “day-time stories,” recitations of poems, a debate on 
cross-word puzzles, book reviews, talks on the latest fashions and the 
newest things in science as well as “Une Premiére Lecon en Francais.” 
The pupils themselves selected those who could give the musical selec- 
tions and those who could talk on the various subjects, but a chairman 
for each division was appointed and committees were chosen. The music 
committee, club committee, poetry committee, and so forth, worked in 
groups during the first part of the period for the next four days. On the 
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fifth day in each class period, under the supervision of the “announcer,” 
the program was “broadcast.” In nearly every division one hour was not 
long enough for the program; hence, the announcer had to “sign off” un- 
til the English period the next day. 

While the program was being given, the pupils jotted down the good 
and bad points of each individual’s contribution, and these were dis- 
cussed at the end of the program, instead of after each number as is 
usual on oral-theme days. The classes seemed to take great joy in this 
sort of program; they seemed to feel an added responsibility, and, conse- 
quently, the results were far better than on many oral-theme days. In 
fact, the class work was so well done that it was decided that the best 
should be chosen for the assembly which we have already mentioned. 

As the result of the assembly, the “radio’’ project was carried even 
farther than it was in the classroom. At the close of the program there 
the announcer broadcast that the classes who had arranged the program 
would be glad to receive telegrams and letters criticizing the program, 
and that requests for another radio assembly would be very acceptable. 
During that day and the next, notes containing very helpful criticisms 
came from nearly all the English classes in the school. These notes were 
read by the pupil chairmen to their classes. Some of the criticisms may 
be of interest. 


1. “The girl who gave the talk on posture spoke well, but she should have 
practiced what she preached.” 

2. “There were good speeches on taking care of school property, on run- 
ning, and on loud talking in the corridors, and on tardinesses.” 

3. “I should like to hear the ukelele players again, but I should like to 
suggest that they stop smiling and smirking while others are performing.” 

4. “Nearly all who spoke had clear voices and spoke with expression.” 

5. “Jacob Bonshik’s poem, ‘The Lament,’ was especially good because he 
acted all parts of it, but I think that we could have felt that he was acting it, 
even if we had not seen him, because he spoke with so much force and preci- 
sion and expression.” 

6. “The announcer should apply for a job with WBZ. His voice was very 
clear and strong, and he explained the program well.” 

7. “Benny Campagna surely can sing. We’ll be paying five dollars a seat 
some day to hear him.” 

8. “I enjoyed Antonetta Mochino’s piano selection ‘Rigoletto.’ I went 
to that opera last week at Court Square; consequently, as she played I could 
picture the scene.” 
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g. “The book reviews were especially good because they were given in 
such a way that we are eager to read the books.” 

10. “The whole program showed that it was carefully planned by the com- 
mittee and well prepared by the pupils.” 


All in all this was a very happy and worth while project. 


DorotHy DANFORTH 
STATE STREET JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOOK WEEK: A PROJECT 

In spite of the earnest efforts of English teachers to stimulate in class 
a love of reading, a special project is sometimes necessary and always 
helpful in giving to both the children and their parents an insight into 
the possibilities of getting profit and pleasure from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with good books. Since many communities are still without a public 
library, the general public is not fully awake to the need of interesting 
children in reading and of directing their choice of books. At a meeting 
of the English teachers at the Lynchburg High School, this need having 
been brought under discussion, a suggestion was advanced that the na- 
tional Book Week be observed in the school as an English project. The 
plans grew rapidly as the various schemes were suggested by the teach- 
ers; and when the pupils’ interest was enlisted, the project advanced with 
enthusiasm. 

For several weeks before the appointed time English classes were 
making preparations which were of a threefold nature. A committee of 
pupils who were talented in art were preparing posters, other pupils were 
planning plays, and still others were working up lists of the best modern 
books, of the best foreign translations, and of the best ancient books. 
The lists were posted in a conspicuous place for the benefit of all the 
pupils. Most of the posters were of original design and represented 
scenes from favorite books or groups of characters from different books, 
or, perhaps, a good motto artistically lettered. These are some of the 
best and most suggestive mottoes: “Everywhere I have sought peace and 
found it nowhere save in a corner with a book”; “The true university of 
these days is a collection of books’’; ‘““Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” These post- 
ers were placed in the halls, classrooms, and library on the Friday be- 
fore Book Week began. Of the plays, all of them written by pupils, the 
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best were selected for presentation. In some cases they were given in the 
classrooms, but three of the best were presented in assembly for the bene- 
fit of the school at large. 

As one of the chief features of the week, arrangements were made for 
pupils who had not visited the public library to do so during school hours, 
and to have the arrangement and cataloguing of books explained to them, 
and to learn the use of various reference books, and to visit the book 
stacks. These pupils, divided into groups of thirty or thirty-five, were 
told to report to the public library instead of at school on the date as- 
signed for their visit. The time lost from school work amounted to only 
an hour and a quarter, and each pupil was given a helpful insight into 
the workings of a large library. The success of the plan was due to the 
hearty and sympathetic co-operation of the head librarian and her 
assistants. 

Special composition work, oral and written, continued during Book 
Week. The opportune publication in the Atlantic Monthly of an article 
entitled ‘““The Greatest Little Book in the World” furnished a suggestion 
to one of the teachers. After telling her first year pupils something about 
the article, she asked them to guess what the greatest little book was. A 
long and varied list was the result, and the guesses ranged from Huckle- 
berry Finn to the Bible. The final result was the demand on the part of 
the class that the book be read to them; and since its merits had been 
thoroughly advertised in an interesting way, the enjoyment of the book 
was thorough and sincere. Another class, each member having expressed 
in an informal essay his views on the value of books, collected the com- 
position work after careful revision and recopying and made a neat book- 
let, which was presented to the school library. A number of excellent 
short stories and some good poems were written reflecting the idea of the 
importance of books. The following is one of the shorter ones, afterward 
published in the school paper: 


In a book store 
I am an attendant, 
Buying hewn stone 
For Solomon’s temple 


I am a servant 

Buying gold 
To line my Master’s walls. 
Talks on the work of the various important publishing houses of America 
not only gave an insight into their ideals, but furnished information 
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about the general types of books issued by the different houses. Other 
talks on the sizes and styles of binding, first editions, the merits of vari- 
ous inexpensive editions gave variety when interspersed with the book 
reports, one of which was given either orally or in writing by every pupil 
during the week. 

The school library being, as usual, in need of funds, a contribution 
box cleverly made to look like a book and bearing the title “To Have 
and To Hold,” was placed in a conspicuous position, and pupils were 
given an opportunity to make a voluntary offering. Some of the patrons 
of the school, hearing of the enterprise, sent books as gifts, and thus some 
well worthwhile additions were made to the library shelves. 

Assembly exercises were carefully planned so that some special fea- 
ture could be given each day of Book Week. Through the help of the 
public library an excellent speaker was secured, a man eminently schol- 
arly, a lover of books, and an interesting speaker. In an informal and 
charming talk about reading he helped to inspire in the pupils some of 
the enthusiasm he felt for good books. On another day a clever little skit 
written by a first-year class was presented in assembly. It was the trial 
of a careless pupil for mistreating A Christmas Carol, which, with ink 
spots, dirty finger prints, and torn places on its ample pasteboard back, 
appeared at court and gave evidence against the prisoner. Another day 
a morality play was presented showing the unfortunate results of reading 
bad books. The final assembly program of the week was a little play, 
quite poetically expressed, the theme of which was a plea for a more care- 
ful study and fuller appreciation of the Bible as a basis for both intel- 
lectual and moral growth. The author of each play served as stage man- 
ager, selecting her own cast and training the actors, with the advice and 
help of a teacher. 

For the benefit of the parents a special program was arranged for 
Friday afternoon. A moving picture of Pilgrim’s Progress was presented 
free of charge in the school auditorium and pupils were invited to come 
with their parents. At the conclusion of the picture an invitation was 
extended to all the guests to visit the school library, where an exhibit had 
been arranged. On one of the tables was an exhibit loaned by a local 
printer to show all the stages in the making of a book, from the large 
unfolded sheets to the finished product. Through the courtesy of the pub- 
lic library and the kindness of friends of the school, a large loan collec- 
tion of handsome, illustrated books and old, rare books, including a num- 
ber of first editions, was on exhibition. The latter were kept under lock 
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and key in a glass-topped case borrowed from the science department. 


The pupils were particularly interested in the old books, and a number 


contributed both books and old magazines to the loan collection. 

The results of Book Week much more than justified the time and 
effort spent on the project. A knowledge of the labor spent in the making 
of books has helped to secure greater care in the preserving of books. 
Both parents and pupils are now more interested in increasing the school 
library, and many donations have been made in the months since the 
week’s program. Best of all results, however, is the increased love of 
reading among the pupils. There are encouraging evidences of the pupils’ 
desire to go farther afield and to discover for themselves some of the 
untold wonders in the land of books. 

EvELYN L. Moore 


E. C. Grass Hicn ScHooL 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


ILLUMINATION 


Fling a flaming thought 
At four straight rows 
Of eight students each: 
It fires her cheeks beyond the rouge spots 
It lights his eyes beneath the polished hair 
It gleams in those white teeth between dark lips 
It burns from face to face in flickering smiles 
Leaving for ashes, Beauty. 
ALICE BIDWELL WESENBERG 
BuTLER COLLEGE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A LOLLYPOP CONTEST 

One of the difficult, as well as one of the most important, objectives 
of English is the acquisition of ability to organize material in oral com- 
position. A fourth-term class found one device entertaining and effica- 
cious. 

Throughout the term the usual struggle with oral work had been 
taking place and most of us were becoming rather bored with current 
events carefully prepared and in many cases laboriously memorized. To 
remedy this situation, with the assistance of a committee, we planned a 
“Lollypop contest.” 

The committee met after school, and with careful deliberation listed 
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fifty topics. These consisted of current events, questions based on the 
study of the classics during the four terms in high school, a few outstand- 
ing topics in history and science, and several general topics such as the 
value of reading the newspaper. Each topic was copied on a tiny piece 
of paper, and fastened on the end of a lollypop. The lollypops were 
placed carefully in a box, and the committee was duly sworn to secrecy. 

The following day we had a spirited extemporaneous speaking con- 
test. In order to win a lollypop, certain standards formulated by the 
committee had to be complied with. 


1. The first sentence of each oral composition must clearly announce the 
topic. 

2. The speaker must develop the topic and not introduce irrelevant ma- 
terial. 

3. The talk should be fairly well organized. 
4. The various points stated must be authentic. 


When the rules had been explained, the game commenced. A pupil 
came to the front of the room, drew a lollypop from the box, and either 
talked on the assigned subject or replaced his lollypop in the box. 

After playing this game for two periods, we found it easy to separate 
the sheep from the goats. Among those who had been employing the for- 
bidden memoriter method, the lollypops were a minus quantity. 


HELEN L. REETs 
Newton HicH ScHOOL 
New York City 


WORDS 


God took the golden sunlight, 

And the murmuring call of the seas; 
He took the laugh of a child, 

And the whispering of the breeze; 


God took the hymns of the forest, 
And the fleeting songs of the birds; 
He placed them all together, 

And out of them molded—words. 


MARSHALL Kirpy’ 


* Ep1tor’s Note.—These verses were written by a student of Hollywood High 
School, California, in connection with Better-Speech Week activities, and were sub- 
mitted by the writer’s instructor, Miss Frances L. Rogers. They are published, not as 
student composition, but as work meeting adult standards. 
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THE THANKSGIVING COUNCIL, 1925 
The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council will be held 
in Chicago, at the Auditorium Hotel, where every old-time Council mem- 
ber feels at home. President Gosling’s program will soon be completed, 
and looks good. This Chicago meeting will be a vital one and should 
draw a record-breaking attendance. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Both sessions of the National Council of Teachers of English held 
June 29 and 30 in connection with the N.E.A. at Indianapolis were 
crowded, and the papers were eminently satisfactory. Since the room is 
designed to seat 350, the attendance was above that figure. Miss Alice 
Louise Marsh, Southwestern High School, Detroit, vice-president of the 
Council, handled the meetings with vigor and charm. Naturally, the 
audiences were enthusiastic. 

The first paper of the Monday-afternoon program was a report by 
Miss Dora V. Smith, of the University of Minnesota, of an investiga- 
tion concerning the composition topics which call out children’s interest 
and best expression. The entire paper will appear later in the Journal 
under the title, “Topics Pupils Like.”” Miss Smith called it “The Danger 
of Dogma concerning Composition Content.” 

Mr. George E. Teter, of the State Normal School at Milwaukee, pre- 
sented the second paper, “Some Correlations with English.” The readers 
of this Journal will have to be content with a summary prepared by Mr. 
Teter for the N.E.A. press service, because it seemed best to him and to 
others to secure the publication of the paper in a general educational 
magazine where it will reach members of other departments—who need 
it most. 

SOME CORRELATIONS WITH ENGLISH 

“Tf a carpenter did slovenly work and were not called to account for 
his slovenliness, and if he were to excuse his blunders with the statement 
that he worked so fast that he could not do a good job, and this excuse 
were accepted as valid, he would probably grow increasingly careless and 
his houses increasingly leaky. The situation as to correct usage in Eng- 
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lish is well illustrated in this tale of a careless and unreproved carpenter. 
As long as poor English is accepted by teachers of other subjects, or poor 
work excused because of haste, just so long will students be careless and 
English teachers be fighting a well-nigh hopeless fight. 

“A proper correlation by all teachers between English composition 
and other studies will do much to fix good-language habits and at the 
same time put vitality into other studies. This may be done in many 
ways—by oral reports, by historical tales in the history class, by tales of 
adventure in foreign lands in the geography class, by class-written plays 
depicting the subject matter in all social science classes, and so on. If 
this co-operation and correlation cannot be secured, then there should be 
a return to, or a continuation of, the one-teacher system in the grades and 
in the junior high school; for when English is lost, all is lost. But the 
teacher who will not co-operate should be strongly encouraged to seek 
another profession. 

“On the side of literature, the negligence of teachers of other sub- 
jects, to their own hurt, is no less serious. Few people are moved by mere 
facts, and too much of history and geography, for example, consists 
largely of a recital of mere facts. Few school histories may be called liter- 
ature. Many facts of history, however, have been emotionalized and 
made alive by poets, dramatists, and story-writers. These poems, dramas, 
and stories make history real and interesting. The boy who reads Cap- 
tains Courageous not only learns something about fishing off Labrador, 
but he also lives eagerly through the experience. /vanhoe has given more 
people a vivid conception of the times of chivalry than have whole libra- 
ries of history. No mere historian has ever equaled the vivid presentation 
of Henry V as given in Shakespeare. From The Revenge, by Tennyson, 
one understands and admires the daring of the English sailors in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and no longer wonders that England became 
Mistress of the Seas. The truest history of any people is to be found in 
story, drama, and verse. Yet this mine of inspiration, for all the use made 
of it, is an unknown field to most teachers of history and geography. As 
a matter of simple common sense, it would seem that frequent and con- 
tinued use of plays, poems, and novels should be the regular practice in 
all social science classes. Each study should retain its own identity, but 
should be enriched and vitalized by means of emotionalized literature. 

“When teachers of subjects other than English learn to co-operate 
and to correlate properly, and to use the treasures of literature to emo- 
tionalize and to humanize their subjects, then not only will their own 
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work be greatly enriched, but the outlook for good English will become 
really hopeful.” 

The session closed with a description by Miss Margaret Durkin, of 
the Scranton (Pa.) High School, of “The Dalton Plan Applied to Eng- 
lish.” Traveling in England, where the Dalton plan gained an earlier 
popularity than in its native America, Miss Durkin had unusual oppor- 
tunities to see this system in operation, and used her opportunities 
shrewdly. Her discussion aroused much interest. Early in August she 
spoke on the same topic before the New England Association of Teachers 
of English. We hope to publish at least part of her paper later. 

On Tuesday afternoon everyone was disappointed because Professor 
J. W. Searson, of the University of Nebraska, for many years in charge 
of N.E.A. publicity, could not be present to speak upon “Getting the Ear 
of the Public.” He had, however, secured as a substitute Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, editor of the Journal of the National Education Association. His 
talk on ““Modern Methods of Publicity” was not only full of hints and 
useful information on the subject, but was witty and sparkling through- 
out. The abundant space and important placing of all the N. E. A. re- 
ports during the Indianapolis meeting bears out the fact that he can 
“practice what he preaches,” as he was in charge of that branch of pub- 
licity. 

Miss E. Estelle Downing, of the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, followed with a moving presentation of the possibilities of 
“International Good Will through the Teaching of English.” Although 
Miss Downing’s address on a very similar topic at St. Louis last Thanks- 
giving has already appeared in the English Journal, we shall print this 
one, too, because the argument is fresh and the specific suggestions for 
the classroom more numerous. 

Mr. E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, was the last speaker. Mr. Doudna’s own abstract of his address 
appears below. His sharp attack on the critics of the public schools got 
into the papers and did some good directly. Teachers who are tempted 
to take his advice re-read R. R. Smith’s article in the June English Jour- 
nal and plunge in! 


PUBLICITY PROJECTS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


“The need of interpretation of the work of the modern school is ad- 
mitted. The public is generally uninformed of the purposes, philosophy, 
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standards, ideals, procedures, and organization of its schools. Generally 
speaking it is loyal to the schools in proportion as it understands them. 
But appeals are often on a low plane—either ignorant criticism or equally 
ignorant eulogy. Sensational newspapers are the chief offenders, but the 
Atlantic is not innocent of carrying well-written but misleading articles. 
The school has a real duty to inform the public through all avenues of 
publicity that are available. Its own publications, its expositions, ex- 
hibits, reports, meetings, organizations, are now generally well handled— 
but the problem of getting them attended to is another matter. 

“There is, however, a series of criticisms which have been made so 
often and so regularly that they have almost entered into our store of 
axioms. They are repeated in many forms but they tend constantly to 
reappear and are unfortunately doing a great deal of harm, especially in 
the period of reaction from the high tide of idealism developed in the war 
period. A school system which, through the English classes, would set in 
motion the facts which will counteract these myths will have done itself 
and the cause of education a very great service. I suggest that a counter- 
reformation against the staple criticisms or myths would be splendid 
citizenship and English projects. 

“Here are the ten that one meets most often: (1) Schools cost more 
than we can afford to pay for them. (2) Education is controlled by “Big 
Business.” (3) The modern school neglects the fundamentals and over- 
emphasizes the accessory subjects. (4) The machinery of the school is 
too complex, too highly standardized, too lacking in inspiration. (5) The 
public school is Godless. It stresses the intellect only. (6) Modern edu- 
cation is without discipline. It has developed a very wicked generation. 
(7) Great men have succeeded without an education. Education hinders 
initiative. (8) Universal education will turn people away from work. (9)- 
Farm children, with inferior educational opportunity, have best chance 
to succeed. (10) Teachers are impractical, visionary, radical, and unin- 
spiring. 

“To get the truth about these obvious absurdities clearly and force- 
fully before the public would be a great contribution to the entire de- 
velopment of education. Suppose we try, for the next two or three years, 
to spike the guns of the opponents of educational progress. It’s worth 
trying.” 
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SPRING MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY ENGLISH 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


For some years it has been the custom in New Jersey for the various 
groups of high-school teachers to meet at New Brunswick under the aus- 
pices of Rutgers University in what is known as the High-School Confer- 
ence. The dates this year were Friday and Saturday, May 8 and g. Gen- 
eral and administrative meetings were held during Friday afternoon and 
evening. The final address to the whole Conference was by Dr. Glenn 
Frank, editor of the Century. His subject was “Education and the Higher 


Americanism.” 

Saturday was devoted to the separate meetings of the various groups. 
The morning session of the State English Teachers’ Association opened 
with an address by Miss Mary Hall, librarian of the Girls’ High School 
of Brooklyn. Miss Hall is widely known as the organizer of a most re- 
markable school library. She sketched the methods by which she had 
developed this library from a room ignored or shunned by the students 
to a most delightful resort for voluntary reading and study. Her address 
was full of helpful suggestions, both to the English teacher in the small 
high school with no trained librarian, and to the fully equipped librarian 
in the great city school. Her address was arranged through the co-opera- 
tion of the State Librarians’ Association. 

The next speaker was Mr. John M. Clapp, of New York University. 
Mr. Clapp heads the committee appointed by the National Council of 
Teachers of English to investigate the “place of English in American 
life.” He bespoke the assistance of English teachers in the collection of 
facts that might indicate with what success and satisfaction to himself 
the ordinary man in business or professional life and in social converse is 
able to make use of the English language. Mr. Clapp called attention to 
the fact that on this occasion the school, instead of being once more in- 
vestigated, is itself investigating the public. 

The main address of the morning was by Arthur Guiterman, poet, 
teacher, editor, free-lance, author of The Laughing Muse, Ballade of Old 
New York, Chips of Jade, and other volumes. He spoke on “The Faith 
of a Poet.” He delighted his audience with his shrewd observations on 
literature and life, and with the reading of some of his own poems. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the discussion of some of the 
problems arising in the revision of the State English Syllabus. Some time 
ago Dr. Lambert L. Jackson, state commissioner of education in charge 
of secondary schools, called together a committee and charged it with 
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the re-writing of the Syllabus. Subcommittees were appointed to deal 
with the following topics: “Composition, Oral and Written”; “Formal 
English”; “Standards of Achievement”; “Literature”; “Library and 
Book Lists”; “Related Projects’; “Administration.” These committees 
placed in the hands of the teachers present typewritten reports of prog- 
ress, and asked for suggestions and discussion on doubtful points. The 
discussion was very free and informal. Its results will be incorporated in 
the later work of the committees. 

The officers elected for the new year are: president, Charles H. Ray- 
mond, of the Lawrenceville School; vice-president, Morris L. Barr, of 
Barringer High School, Newark; secretary, Miss Hazel B. Poole, of 
Orange; treasurer, Miss Mary F. Beavers, of Atlantic City; members of 
the executive committee, Miss Rose Alden, of South Side High School, 
Newark, and Junius W. Stevens, of Barringer High School, Newark. 








ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the Alabama English Association was held 
in Mobile, during April, in conjunction with the Alabama Educational 
Association. Mr. J. R. Rutland of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn, who has been connected with the Alabama English Association 
since its organization in 1908, presided. 

The Committee on College Entrance English, Mr. Carl Carmer, of 
the University of Alabama, chairman, recommended to the English 
Association that a committee be appointed to draw up minimum essen- 
tials similar to those used in the Mobile High School and present them 
for state adoption. The recommendation was unanimously adopted. 

In the regular session of the association, held in the auditorium of 
the Government Street Presbyterian Church, Mr. Brooks Forehand, of 
the University of Alabama, gave a stirring talk on “Failures in Fresh- 
man English.” He distributed to the audience copies of a simple test 
which he had given to Freshmen at the university. Miss Aline Bright, 
teacher of English in Mobile High School, spoke on “Attainment in Lit- 
erary Appreciation for High School Seniors.” Miss Bright emphasized 
the need of training in appreciation through using the intelligence quo- 
tient as a basis, and of making sane application to life of the literature 
enjoyed. ‘Essentials in Composition for High School Seniors” was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Z. V. Judd, of Auburn. Mr. Judd appealed to Alabama 
teachers to stress clear and accurate thinking. Mrs. F. R. Durham, of 
Mobile, spoke on the movement for a junior writers’ organization to pro- 
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mote talent among young writers. “Teaching the Mechanics of Writ- 
ing,” by Mr. S. W. Dinkins, of the Selma Training School, will appear in 
the Alabama proceedings. 

The English exhibit, representing all grades of school work, from 
primary through high school, was pronounced the best exhibit in the his- 
tory of the association. Particularly noticeable were the projects; for 
example, midget plays, Latin papers correlating with English work, and 
a collection of newspapers from the state schools. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: president, Mr. J. R. Rutland, 
of Auburn; first vice-president, Miss Belle Neville, of Mobile; second 
vice-president, Mr. Chiles Harris, of Montgomery; secretary, Mrs. E. D. 
Thames, of Tuscaloosa; treasurer, Miss Maude Luttrell, of Ensley; edi- 
tor, Miss Sarah Bandy, of Athens. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY PRINCIPALS’ 
COMMISSION ON THE STUDY OF THE TEACHING LOAD 


The question of class size and the teaching load in high school has 
become so pressing that the National Association of Secondary Principals 
has appointed the following as a commission to study the problem: C. P. 
Briggs, principal, High School, Lakewood, Ohio; H. V. Church, prin- 
cipal, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois; Earl Hudelson, 
University of Minnesota; F. S. Breed, University of Chicago; C. A. 
Fisher, principal, High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; M. H. Stuart, 
principal, Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; and P. R. Ste- 
venson, Ohio State University. The first step in the investigation will 
be to collect some empirical data concerning different possibilities for 
making efficient use of large classes. One plan is to give the teachers a 
large teaching load (40 to 55 pupils per class and five to six classes) 
with a clerk hired to devise tests, grade papers, and report pupil progress 
to teachers for remedial instruction. Another plan is to arrange for sev- 
eral sections in a given subject to meet together for one or more hours 
per week, or as is considered advisable. For example, civics or American 
history pupils might be divided into two or more sections for doing work, 
and at specified times brought together in a large study hall or audi- 
torium where one teacher would then demonstrate or present facts to the 
entire group. 

Recent investigations have seemed to show little or no advantage 
in small high-school classes. It is quite possible that teachers do not 
have a suitable technique for teaching either large or small classes. The 
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commission will, therefore, investigate different means of handling the 
two types of classes and endeavor to set up techniques which have proved 
themselves to be of advantage for large or small classes. 

Among the several controlled experiments, then, to be conducted as 
soon as preliminary steps permit, are: (1) the effect of giving the teach- 
ers a large teaching load and hiring clerical assistance; (2) the advisabil- 
ity of instructing large groups for part of the time; (3) the relative effi- 
ciency of large and small classes for bright, average, and dull pupils when 
pupils are classified according to ability; (4) the relative efficiency of 
large and small classes composed of pupils not classified according to 
ability. 





TEACHERS OF ENGLISH SCARCE!?* 


Are you aware that English is one of the language subjects required 
in the high schools of Hungary? The counselor of the Hungarian lega- 
tion in Washington, Mr. John Pelenyi, tells me that the Minister of 
Education is very eager to secure proper teaching of English in those high 
schools. I have been informed that they have enough competent teachers 
to staff the high schools of Budapest but they have difficulty in getting 
personnel for the other high schools of his country. This is a problem 
especially for economic reasons. Hungary at the present time has very 
little money. The Hungarian Minister desires American rather than Eng- 
lish teachers because of a sympathy which he finds between the people 
of our country and his own. Naturally this increases expenses on account 
of traveling. I bring the situation to your attention because it is a very 
interesting one of importance economically and educationally to our 
country. 

Mr. Pelenyi’s letter of February 17 will interest you. I quote two 
paragraphs: 

I hasten, therefore, to inform you by letter, with reference to the conver- 
sations which took place between you and Mr. Madarasz, the Secretary of the 
American-Hungary Foundation, that the Minister of Public Instruction in 
Hungary told me repeatedly during my last stay in Budapest, early in Decem- 
ber, 1924, that he was confronted with a perplexing situation in regard to the 
teaching of English in the Hungarian schools. He asked me explicitly to do 
all in my power to interest some organization in sending teachers of English 


* These paragraphs are lifted bodily from a private letter by Dr. Robertson, 
now assistant director of the National Council on Education. He closes with the 
query, “Is there any way of interesting readers of the English Journal?” 
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to Hungary. He told me that while teachers of German could be had for a 
comparatively small compensation, and while French and Italian organizations 
had sent French and Italian teachers to Hungary at their expense, the cost of 
getting competent teachers of English was quite exorbitant for the means at 
his disposal at present. The teaching of English is consequently lacking, which 
he deplored all the more as he is in the fullest sympathy with the trend of 
thought and culture of the two English-speaking nations. 

Since knowledge of the language is the only means whereby the ideas and 
ideals of a nation can be understood, the Hungarian Minister of Public In- 
struction feels very keenly the disadvantage at which Hungarian students are 
placed. This shutting off of the rising generation in Hungary from the trend 
of thought in America and Great Britain is all the more regrettable since, in 
spite of a total absence of racial affiliations, Hungarian culture and Hungarian 
thought have shown all through history the most striking analogies to Ameri- 
can, in evidence of which a number of examples could be cited. May I add to 
this, from my personal point of view, as a man who by his profession and his 
position has the fostering of American-Hungarian relations at heart, that the 
spreading of a language is not merely of educational or academic interest, but 
it is an indispensable prerequisite for linking together public opinion in the 
service of great ideals, and last but not least, it is of very practical importance 
in the commercial field. There can be no doubt indeed that an American busi- 
ness man trying to sell anything in Hungary would be at a serious disadvantage 
as against a German or French competitor, if the prospective buyer did not 
understand English but did understand the language of the French or German 
competitor. 





JUDGING PLAYS BY RADIO 


Directors of dramas who wish to judge material by oral delivery 
may do so by listening to plays on Wednesday evening from Station 
WMAQ, Chicago. The readings are under the direction of William Zieg- 
ler Nourse, who has been prominently identified with amateur and semi- 
professional productions in and near Chicago. During the past year there 
have been included in the broadcasting such plays as Cabell’s The Jewell 
Merchants ; Irwing’s The Phoenix ; Tchekoff’s Tragedian in Spite of Him- 
self; Mowatt’s Fashion; Gale’s Uncle Jimmy; Everyman; Goodman’s 
Beauty of the Wild; As You Like It; Taming of the Shrew; Twelfth 
Night; Dunsany’s If Shakespeare Lived Today; Wilde’s Importance of 
Being Earnest ; Gilbert’s Sweethearts ; Hankin’s Constant Lover. 


CLARENCE STRATTON 
Chairman, Committee on Plays 
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NEWS OF A CONTRIBUTOR 
A note from Kimberley, South Africa, mentions that Professor John 
Adams, author of the much discussed article on journalism in our Feb- 
ruary issue, “A Doubtful Ally,” has recently been knighted. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Edith Rickert, teacher and author, received her B.A. from Vassar 
and her Ph.D. from Chicago, and has been on the faculty of each of these 
institutions. Among her writings are seven lays of Marie de France 
done into English in 1901, Emaré, edited for the Early English Text 
Society, 1907, the Babees’ Book and other early English material trans- 
lated and edited for the Mediaeval Library. She is co-author of The 
Writings of English and The Writers’ Index of Good Form and Good 
English and co-editor of Contemporary British Literature and Con- 
temporary American Literature. 

Professor Frank Mauzey Darnall, the author of “Traditional Notions 
about Jonathan Swift,” has had wide experience as a teacher, mostly in 
the colleges of the South. His Alma Mater is the University of Tennes- 
see, but he did most of his graduate work at the University of Leipzig. 
After service in the Red Cross, he went in 1921 to Central College, Fay- 
ette, Missouri, where he is now professor of English. The article appear- 
ing in this issue of the English Journal is a section of a more extended 
study of Swift’s religious views, which he hopes to have ready for publi- 
cation in the near future. 

R. W. Cowden has been teaching since 1909 at the University of 
Michigan, where he is now associate professor of rhetoric. He says: “My 
great interest is in students and their writing, and I have made a distinct 
effort to make and retain personal contact with members of my classes, 
sometimes in spite of numbers. Much of my work permits the student to 
go his own way in the selection of a theme but demands that he bring the 
best of himself to the problem he has chosen and that he make as finished 
a piece of work as his powers permit. He may work one theme over a 
half-dozen times. In the process I find out what he has in him that may 
make a writer-artist. I am sure I shall always enjoy the revelation of 
youthful character and personality that such a method involves.” 

Ethel G. Sturtevant took her B.A. at Wellesley in 1906, studied a 
year at Yale, taught at Mount Holyoke and later at Barnard while work- 
ing for a Columbia M.A., which she received in 1913. Since then she has 
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occupied her present post at Barnard. Her work includes, in addition to 
the course described in the article, one section of the required Freshman 
English composition and a course in short-story writing. 

S. L. Pressey, assistant professor of psychology in the Ohio State 
University at Columbus, has been making a series of studies of usage and 
errors in children’s composition. 

Irma Eareckson is a graduate of the University of Chicago, has 
taught in Sunset High School, Kansas City, and is now at South High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. She says: “My purpose in writing this 
article was to show how composition, the personal application, may be 
used to vitalize literature, remote in its application to child life. I have a 
theory that private-school methods of presentation can be used with 
equal success in large public-school classes.” 

A. Bess Clark is a graduate of the University of Iowa and an M.A. 
in English at Columbia University. She has taught from rural school to 
college, from Minnesota to Alabama, and is at present head of the Eng- 
lish department in the new North High in Omaha, Nebraska. This is her 
fourth article in the English Journal, the other three being accounts of 
progress. 





PERIODICALS 
Concerning a Director of English in Each High School. Lucy F. 
Mohan. Bulletin of High Points, May, 1925. Two hundred question- 
naires sent to principals and chairmen of various departments in New 
York City high schools brought one hundred and twenty replies. All 
recognize the importance of speech improvement and practically see that 
it is the business of all departments. A substantial majority favor the 
appointment of a director with such lightening of his teaching load as ex- 
perience shows to be needed. Possible constructive activities and equally 
possible pitfalls are too numerous for repetition here. High Points is pub- 
lished by the Board of Education, Room 821, 500 Park Avenue, New 
York. 
The Vocabulary of High School Pupils in Written Composition. 
F. P. O’Brien. Journal of Educational Research, May, 1925. About go 
per cent of the words used by eighteen hundred pupils of Grades VII—-XII 
in small Kansas high schools in writing upon ““How I Would Most Enjoy 
Spending Christmas Vacation” are in Thorndike’s thousand commonest 
words in the language. About a quarter of the remainder were due to 
accidental causes—geographical names and names of days, for example. 
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The Seniors used only a slightly wider vocabulary than the seventh- 
graders—in the smallest schools not perceptibly wider. Only sixty-nine 
abstract words or expressions were used by the whole eighteen hundred 
pupils. The average number of definitive or descriptive adjectives per 
theme was four—one or two for Grade VII and five or six for Grade XII. 

Learning Material for Oral Interpretation. Dorothea Fry. Quarterly 
Journal of Speech Education, June, 1925. Seventy students were divided 
into six groups, and set to memorize Padraic Colum’s “An Old Woman of 
the Roads.” All began by reading and reading the poem aloud, but after 
three minutes Group VI changed to “recall’”—that is, trying to repeat 
the poem and glancing at the copy only when memory failed, and then 
resuming the repetition. The other five groups used oral reading for six, 
nine, twelve, fifteen, and eighteen minutes, respectively, out of a total of 
eighteen minutes allowed before the test. Both on a test given imme- 
diately and on one given after twenty-one days, the group scores stood in 
the direct order of the amount of time given to recall. The superiority of 
Group VI over Group I in the immediate test was about 33 per cent; in 
the delayed test 195 per cent. 

The Review of English Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, bears the imprint of 
Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 3 Adam Street, London, under date of Janu- 
ary, 1925. This new Quarterly Journal of English Literature and the 
English Language is edited by R. B. McKerrow, Litt.D., and has the 
active support of the English Association (British). Its character is best 
indicated by some of the titles: “Recent Research upon the Ancren 
Riwle,”’ by Professor R. W. Chambers; “The Present Value of Byron,” 
by Professor Oliver Elton; “The Revels Books: the Writer of the ‘Malone 
Scrap,’” by D. T. B. Wood; “Some Notes on Dryden,” by G. Thorn- 
Drury. Single copy, 3s; annual subscription, ros. 6d. 

The Cost of Debating. Alzada Comstock. The Educational Review, 
June, 1925. In the present heyday of national and international interest 
in debating, it would be well to consider more curiously the subjects of 
debate as well as the manner of handling them. Economics, politics, and 
law are the favorite fields. Each requires years of familiarity as back- 
ground for even slight treatment; yet young college men and women, 
learning modesty and respect for facts in their laboratory and class- 
rooms, let loose in the debating squad know no qualms. If the outcome of 
debating is to be inability to distinguish what one knows from that of 
which one is ignorant, slack scholarship, dishonesty, this situation does 
not need criticism. A further demoralizing custom is prevalent in certain 
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eastern colleges where the work of bibliography committees keeps the 
debaters from all eye-opening contacts with unselected material. 

New Methods of Studying Verse and Poetry. E. W. Scripture. Mod- 
ern Languages, April, 1925. An apparatus for recording speed of utter- 
ance, variations in accent, loudness of pitch is a feature of instruction 
in verse forms in an English college class. The artificiality of foot and 
syllabic division in spoken verse is said to be revealed in these experi- 
ments. 

The Teacher of English in Extra-Curricular Activities. Mildred E. 
Runycon. The English Leaflet, May, 1925. An amusing and detailed 
account of the agonies of compulsory-voluntary organizations in their 
relations with:members of the English department and the agonies of 
the English department in relation to the organizations. What the Eng- 
lish teacher may be fairly expected to do in promoting the welfare of 
clubs related by their activities to other departments is carefully dis- 
cussed. 

Individual Guidance in Voluntary Reading. Howard C. Hill. The 
School Review, May, 1925. That ninth-grade boys and girls need help 
in selecting the books they read for fun and appreciate getting it from 
tactful instructors is apparently the reasonable conclusion from an ex- 
periment carried on in the University of Chicago High School. The meth- 
od used was the individual conference set in a free hour and repeated 
every two weeks. No requirements, save attendance at the conference 
when summoned, were made and no credit offered. Where little reading 
or reading of an inferior type was being done, suggestions were given. 
Pupils’ comments on the experiment were highly appreciative. 

The Theatrical Interpreter. Thomas H. Dickinson. American Re- 
view, May—June, 1925. A spicy comment upon the eccentric course of 
the Little Theater movement, the popularity of Hungarian plays—“ro- 
mances of autocracy”—-the musical revue and its unique values. The 
opening of the Playhouse of the Theater Guild of New York is declared 
to be the most important theatrical event of many years for the whole 
country, because of its working system of co-operative organization. A 
new definition of a play is offered: “A play is the application of a critical 
judgment to a specific course of conduct.” 

Misunderstood. Ernest Weekley. The Atlantic Monthly, June, 1925. 
Language is enriched, among various ways, by misunderstandings, mis- 
quotations, mistranslations. A copious assortment of well-known words 
and phrases which have acquired meanings quite other than those with 
which they started constitutes this interesting article. 
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The Witchery of Words. G. B. Bridge. Modern Languages, April, 
1925. Perhaps we may turn our reckless importation of foreign terms to 
practical use in conserving our native speech by a simple expedient. Let 
us accept our foreigners for everyday vulgar purposes and keep our home- 
bred wares for finer uses. Let shops, for instance, advertise “serviettes” 
and our domestics launder the same; this will release our good old sea- 
soned “napkin” to grace once more the lips of poets. 

The Outlook for Western Civilization. Glenn Frank. Century, July, 
August, September, 1925. A series of articles on the trend of contempo- 
rary life as indicated by the literature of the period. In the output of 
biology, psychology, politics, economics, history, administration, ethics 
the most impressive feature is a deep-seated and reasoned pessimism 
dominant today in the literature of fear. Yet out of these same fields of 
modern-day research there is emerging, piecemeal and unintegrated, a 
literature of hope. What society will do with these scanty but real ma- 
terials for a going philosophy of life is the pressing problem of today. 

The Myth of Good English. Arthur Livingston. Century, August, 
1925. To dub something a myth is not to deny its existence; it is to predi- 
cate of it a certain type of existence—non-objective but intensely real. 
It is the “goodness” of English that can be proved to be mythical. If any 
definition of it is possible it can simply be any English which a person 
can use without discomfort and with personal safety in any given environ- 
ment. That is, as used, it is a concept which is always the expression of 
some individual’s or some society’s social standards. All other definitions 
fade away in the light of investigation—the language of the best people, 
for instance, the language of the best writers, logical coherence, regional 
acceptance, and so on. Good English is a myth of “social integration,” 
a practical instrument used by society to consolidate and advance itself. 
The moral is that no language of any people is “good’”’ but that which is 
its very own—an observation that should settle the controversy, for one 
thing, over American and British English. 

Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood Anderson. Carl Van Doren. Century, 
July, 1925. Different as are the methods and the temperaments of these 
writers, their task is the same, their significance in American contem- 
porary life essentially the same. They are each portraying the conflict 
between the recalcitrant or misfitted individual and the complacent so- 
ciety that aims to assimilate or annihilate him, and each is on the side of 
the individual. One is predominantly a satirist and the other predomi- 
nantly a poet; one addresses his tens of thousands and the other his thou- 
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sands. But both are impassioned foes of that spurious ideal of “roo per 
cent Americanism” which under the influence of men like Roosevelt and 
Bryan tends to define a “good” American who is interchangeable with 
any other American. 

Assault upon the Poets. Chauncey Brewster Tinker. The Yale Re- 
view, July, 1925. An appropriate title though the assault is that of the 
poets’ biographers. A caustic comment upon certain recent “novelized” 
biographies. 

New Letters about Poe. Edited by Stanley T. Williams. The Yale 
Review, July, 1925. These are four in number, written by Sarah Helen 
Whitman, the “Helen of a thousand dreams’’; they throw light upon the 
affair between her and Poe which terminated in a broken engagement. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Two additional pamphlets by Alfred M. Hitchcock, The Composition 
Teacher as Critic and The Blackboard, are ready for distribution with- 
out charge to teachers of English. Address Henry Holt & Company, 19 
W. 44th Street, New York City—The May number of Adult Education 
and the Library, the uncopyrighted bulletin of the American Library 
Association, contains a number of reading courses for adults and invites 
reprinting. Application for bulletins should be made to the American 
Library Association, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago. Free to mem- 
bers; single copies 25 cents; in lots of ten, 12 cents each.—America’s In- 
terest in World Peace is a monograph by Irving Fisher, published by 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York. Price per copy 60 cents; 10 
copies, $5.00; 100 copies, $30.00; 1,000 copies, $240. Cloth edition, 
$1.00.—Bulletin 5 of the Eye Sight Conservation Council of America, 
containing descriptive lists of lantern slides, bibliography, and notes for 
lecture material, may be obtained by application to the Council, Times 
Building, New York City. Price 40 cents.—A book entitled Joseph Con- 
rad:a Sketch, containing bibliographical sketch and bibliography of 
Conrad’s work, is published by Doubleday, Page & Company in their 
distinguished author series at the price of 10 cents.—An Introduction to 
Safety Education, prepared by the Education Section of the National 
Safety Council and covering much material for schoolroom lessons, may 
be procured from the National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, or from the Education Section, 120 West 42d Street, New 
York, at the cost of production, 30 cents. 
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REVIEWS 


THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 


As an antidote for the almost irresistible tendency of teaching to fall 
into formalism, two books of the summer should prove perfectly if not 
permanently effective. Brown’s The Creative Spirit’ should be read first 
because of its power to stir the mind and break up inertia. Then Kil- 
patrick’s Foundations of Method? should be read somewhat leisurely for 
its revelation of the means of carrying out the purpose aroused by The 
Creative Spirit. Both are “big” books, not petty compilations of devices 
for teaching commas or even orderly thinking; one of them, indeed, has 
only a single chapter devoted to education. 

“This book discusses the importance of men’s inclination to pioneer, 
tc invent, to take apart their surroundings—and reshape them into some- 
thing significantly new.” “The creative spirit . . . . is what transforms 
life from a dull routine into a glorious adventure. Without this spirit any 
civilization becomes mechanical and deadening.” These quotations from 
the Preface and the jacket state Brown’s thesis but they fail to convey 
the inspiration of his exposition. Opportunity and encouragement to 
exercise this impulse to create would relieve much of the feeling of rebel- 
lion now so pervading society, especially the “lower” strata. The abnor- 
mal attempt to “satisfy” all instincts which sometimes masquerades as 
self-development is largely due to the stifling of this same spirit. Though 
the author does not quote, he must have been thinking of Jesus’ aphorism, 
“A man’s life doth not consist of the abundance of things which he hath.” 
The actual employment of the brains of the human race for the improve- 
ment of industrial procedure, social relations, and governmental action 
would doubtless bring great and desirable changes, but the most import- 
ant effect would be the reflex influence of this creative effort upon the 
minds and spirits engaged in it. Possibly Brown’s thinking has been 
stimulated by Helen Marot’s Creative Impulse in Industry,® but he has 
traced the relationships of self-expression much more widely. Though he 

*The Creative Spirit. By Rollo Walter Brown. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1925. Pp. 233. 

* Foundations of Method. By William Heard Kilpatrick. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1925. Pp. 382. 

*E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. 
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does not use the word “democracy,” he leaves the impression that this 
freeing of the spirit of the individual is really the essence of democracy, 
to which all machinery of government and industrial organization are but 
the means. Mere equality or mob rule might not be in itself a blessing, 
but opportunity for each individual to exercise his highest powers to 
something like their full extent—that would be heaven on earth. 

In the one chapter devoted to education, Mr. Brown says that in the 
colleges institutional inertia and poverty together stifle the creative spirit 
of the teachers. The stagnant academic atmosphere and gigantism of the 
“successful” colleges divorce the students from the faculty and send the 
young people to find their real life outside the college proper. (He might 
have made some of these remarks about many high schools.) The chap- 
ters on the church, science, and art are stimulating but cannot be dis- 
cussed here. 

Professor Kilpatrick’s book is a masterly presentation of the ma- 
terial of the course he has been giving for years to classes which crowd 
his big room. It is probably the best printed summary of the educational 
psychology and philosophy of today. Thoroughly informed, logical and 
broad in his thinking, careful and clear in statement, the author is the 
most influential worker in the field of classroom method. The book is 
too packed with ideas to permit of any adequate discussion here, but 
merely as an evidence that our admiration for the book has a more solid 
basis than the reputation of the man behind it we must cite the chapters 
on incidental learning. They strike a reader fresh from The Creative 
Spirit with startling force. In every lesson the pupil is learning to de- 
pend upon himself, to strike out away from the beaten path of the text, 
to think new thoughts and frequently to put them into action; or he is 
learning to be just a parrot or a phonograph. The teacher cannot prevent 
him from developing in one direction or the other. Which shall it be? 
This is but one of the major problems helpfully presented in the book. 

I cannot lay down my pen without adding a reference to some rec- 
ords of the activity of this creative spirit in the English classroom. 
Creative Youth* is an impressive collection of poetry by the pupils of 
Lincoln School of Columbia University, with a 129-page Introduction in 
which Hughes Mearns tells how he and his colleagues secure such out- 
pourings of pupil thought and feeling. He asserts that poetizing is 
natural to the young people and needs only tactful encouragement plus 
a little guidance in self-criticism. The aim is not to develop professional 


*Creative Youth. Edited by Hughes Mearns. With a Foreword by Otis W. 
Caldwell. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925. Pp. 234. $2.50. 
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poets but genuine appreciators of literature. In this book he says less 
about freeing bound-up personalities than he sometimes does in speaking 
of his work. The astonishing thing is that much of this writing by high- 
school pupils is better than the average run of poetry in the best of the 
general magazines. A congenial atmosphere is the chief secret. 

Lest someone should say that these good results are due to the 
special personnel of student body and faculty at Lincoln School, atten- 
tion is directed to the more modest but no less excellent national high- 
school anthology called Dawn.® It should have been reviewed months ago, 
but the editor became so fascinated that he carried the volume around 
with him until he misplaced it. The stuff is really good! The temptation 
to quote—but space and the difficulty of choice forbid. And see Miss 
Souba’s article on “Creative Writing in High School,” in the October 
Journal. 

This writing of poetry is only one small phase of the possible creative 
activity in which high schools might and should lead their students to 
engage. The teacher who reads Mr. Brown’s book will see the possibility 
of news-writing or argument for real ends to be as genuinely creative as 
sonneteering. See R. R. Smith’s article in the June Journal. Those who 
have given pupils half a chance with dramatization, even of Shakespeare, 
know how quickly the youthful enthusiasm flames. Moreover, beyond 
these distinctly “English” activities there are countless profitable social 
and community undertakings which would give opportunity for real 
growth through creative activity. 

W. W. H. 





A NEW TYPE OF TEXT 


Both authors and publishers deserve commendation for their enter- 
prise in producing An Introduction to the Study of Literature. The book 
seems of some importance because it is a new departure in high-school 
texts, and is done in a solid, workman-like manner. Briefly, it is an 
attempt to show pupils how to study literature, assuming that the litera- 
ture itself will be supplied in the usual editions of the classics. After a 
brief exposition of what good literature is and the proper study of it, a 
65-page chapter traces the history of English literature, discussing in 
each period the forms characteristic of it. Then follow chapters on the 

° Dawn. Compiled by Paul S. Nickerson. Published by the compiler at Mid- 
dleboro, Mass. $1.00. 


* An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By Ralph Philip Boas and Edwin 
Smith. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. 454. 
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types and their study: “Poetry,” “Prose Fiction,” “Drama,” “Miscel- 
laneous Prose.” These chapters are not intended for study seriatim but 
for use as references in connection with the reading of literature itself. 
To facilitate such use, the Index is made very full, so that all the book 
has to say upon any problem may be located easily. In each case there 
are a characterization of the type, an exposition of the features to which 
the reader should direct his attention, and a set of stimulating exercises. 
Appendix I is a 36-page reading list, broad enough to include Monna 
Vanna, A Doll’s House, Dulcy, and The Servant in the House, and rang- 
ing in difficulty from Treasure Island to Ethan Frome. 

Unquestionably Messrs. Boas and Smith have made a contribution 
to the teaching of high-school literature. Most teachers would profit from 
such a book on the desk as a source of suggestions for lesson plans. It is 
much, much better than the old sets of ready-made questions which are 
still in demand. It will, of course, be tried in the hands of pupils. How 
it will work cannot be predicted. The most probable difficulty will be 
lack of interest, due to the presentation of abstract principles before 
concrete illustrations. If the literary selections are attacked first and then 
the Jntroduction used to suggest methods of more complete enjoyment, 
the results should be happy. A second apparent weakness is the slighting 
of the content of literature and the magnifying of its technical features. 
This is perhaps inevitable in any general treatise upon its study, and may 
be counteracted by the teacher’s emphasis of content. The Boas-Smith 
plan has the advantage of such series as the Literature and Life or the 
yet incomplete Century Studies in Literature in that it allows the teacher 
absolute freedom in the choice, order, and interpretation of the selec- 
tions studied. It has the disadvantage of remoteness of the study direc- 
tions from the matter to be studied, and runs the risk of indefiniteness. 

W. W. H. 





BOOK NOTICES 


LITERATURE 
Adventures in Criticism. By Str ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 234. 

Short excursions into criticism made mostly in the eighties and nineties and 
first published in 1896. The style is gaily serious, sometimes perhaps rather seriously 
gay. The final essay, written three years ago, will amuse many who are not to be 
stirred by remarks on Laurence Sterne, or Scott, or Burns; it discusses Samuel But- 
ler’s theory that a woman wrote the Odyssey. 
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The Muse in Council, being Essays on Poets and Poetry. By JoHN DRINK- 

WATER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 302. $2.50. 

The first third of these essays are on the theory of poetry; the second on a 
group of older poets, beginning with Sidney; the last third on moderns, including 
among others William Cory, Alice Meynell, Rupert Brooke, Ledwidge. Tenderness 
without sentimentality, keenness without acridity, precision without rigor, the ex- 
quisitely right word for the delicately clear discrimination, mark them all—pre-emi- 
nently perhaps the two last. 


When We Were Very Young. By A. A. Mitne. With over 130 drawings by 
Ernest H. SHEPARD. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. 100. 
$2.00. 

Verses inspired by and dedicated to Christopher Robin Milne, who prefers to 
call himself Billy Moon. 


The Lives and Works of the Uneducated Poets. By RoBert SoutHey. Edited 
by J. S. Curmpers. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1925. Pp. 214. $1.20. 

A delightful little volume from at least three points of view—the case Southey 
makes for his very minor poets, the charming bit of story which Mr. Childers offers 
us in his introduction as background for the little essays, the insight into Southey’s 
character afforded by both. 

GENERAL 


Dramatic Values. By C. E. Montacue. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 

1925. Pp. 274. $2.00. 

Each of these essays is compounded, says the author in his Prefatory Note, of 
several first-night notices of plays, and in either their present or earlier form ap- 
peared, with one exception, in the Manchester Guardian. The present edition is a 
reprint, the first appearing in 1911. Extreme vividness of effect is given to even such 
well-worn topics as the “Well-Made Play” and “Good Acting” by the rapid, assured, 
and almost resounding manner in which they are written. Criticisms of Shaw and 
Wilde and Moliére and Ibsen and Shakespeare take on freshness from the “peculiar 
difference” of the writer. 


The Meaning of Literature. By Grorce Sprau. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 346. $1.40. 
Not a textbook; a succession of essays upon the several literary types—the 
essay, the lyric mood, epic and ballad, interpretation of life in the novel, the literary 
drama. 


From College Gates. By CaroLine Hazarp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1925. Pp. 326. $2.00. 

Reprinted addresses so selected and organized as to suggest something of the 
development of higher education for women from the year 1875, the birth-year of 
both Smith and Wellesley in America and Newnham College in Cambridge. 

Report of the Committee on School House Planning and Construction. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Pp. 164. $1.00. 
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TEACHING 


Self-Help Methods of Teaching English. By Jut1A H. WoHLFARTH. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. 294. $1.88. 

Written by one of the authors of the “Self-Help English Lesson Series,” this 
book exhibits in its different field the characteristics of those textbooks: entire con- 
creteness, clear organization, breadth of outlook. The first chapter suggests to teach- 
ers ways in which they may profitably use the book individually and in groups. A 
chapter on the beginnings of composition in first and second grade precedes the more 
detailed study of composition procedures from third to ninth grade. No theory, but 
methods of working based on perfect acquaintance with modern theory. 


Acting and Play Production. A Manual for Classes, Dramatic Clubs, and 
Little Theatres. By Harry Lee ANpDREws and Bruce Werrick. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. 292. 

Both director and actor are to be the beneficiaries of this book, as the title sug- 
gests, and in about equal proportion. The earlier chapters accompany their recom- 
mendations as to posture, movement, voice, and other helps toward interpretation, 
with specific exercises, as “Walk across the room carrying a grip”; “Try a wheedling 
laugh”; and with lists of demon words and sounds. 


Chats on Feature Writing. By Members of the Blue Pencil Club of Profes- 
sional Writers, including a Selection of Special Articles, with Interpreta- 
tive Comment. By H. F. Harrincton. With an Introduction by CHESTER 
S. Lorp. New York: Harper & Bros., 1925. Pp. 611. $2.75. 

Just ready to inspire a college group in journalism. 


Literature in the Schools. By Martan Acnes DoHerty. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1925. Pp. 172. 
Talks to teachers about ways to present literature, with the emphasis on poetry. 
No specific mention of grades, but the illustrations chosen suggest prevailingly the 
junior and senior high schools. 


School Poetry for Oral Expression. Compiled and edited by Epwin DuBots 
SHURTER and Dwicut Everett WATKINS. New York: Noble and Noble, 
1925. Pp. 264. $2.00. 

A book that will excite interest for the attempt at differentiating poetry pecu- 
liarly adapted to oral presentation. The selections are prevailingly but not ex- 
clusively lyric; the dramatic has been avoided. 


Viewpoints in Modern Drama. By F. K. W. Drury. Chicago: American 

Library Association, 1925. Pp. 119. Paper bound, $0.75; cloth, $1.25. 

A title made clearer by placing it among those of the “Viewpoint Series,” 
edited by Josephine Adams Rathbone. This is “an arrangement of plays according 
to their essential interest”; an annotated list classified under such captions as “The 
Eternal Triangle”; or “Folk Drama.” The captions, as in the two examples given, 
are not organized from a very consistent viewpoint. 
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Is It Good English? By Joun O’Lonpon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1925. Pp. 189. 

A delightful hodge-podge of information and comment on our current speech. 
Trick constructions like “between each,” popular etymologies and usages, the original 
of popular maxims, vexed questions in grammar and in manners make up its sub- 
stance. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth with Selections from the Poems of Words- 
worth. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Questions by BENJAMIN R. 
Warp. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. 192. $0.56. 


Kenilworth [Abridged]. By Str WALTER Scott. With Introduction and Notes 
by Davip SaLtmon. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. 160. 
$0.65. 


The more important excisions are indicated by brief summaries in small type. 


Ann’s Little Affair. By Harry Osporne. New York: Samuel French, 1925. 
Pp. 79. $0.30. 


Three-act comedy. High life in New York. Three men and four women. 


The Little Father of the Wilderness. By Austin Stronc and Lioyp Os- 
BOURNE. New York: Samuel French, 1925. Pp. 24. $0.50. 
One-act play set in Versailles during the eighteenth century. Six men and a 
woman. 


The Pathfinder, Joan the Maid, and the Discovery. By HERMAN OuLD. New 
York: Samuel French, 1925. $0.30 each. 
Little one-act plays based, respectively, on incidents in the life of David Living- 
stone, Joan of Arc, and Columbus. 


The Webster-Roget Dictionary and Treasury of Words. Edited by C. M. 
Stevens, C. O. S. Mawson, and KATHARINE A. WHITING. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. 444. $1.75. 

An interesting combination. Part I is the dictionary, giving the general defini- 
tions; Part II, the treasury, developing important associations of ideas around the 
words chosen. An index makes easy the tracing of any given word to its various 
classifications. The case of the “cross-word puzzler” is said to be especially consid- 
ered; but the wealth and accuracy of information offered in a single volume should 
appeal to the general public and especially to hard-pressed students. 


EuphonEnglish in America. By M. E. DeWitt. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1925. Pp. 176. $1.20. 

Euphonetics differs from phonetics in that it treats the spoken forms that are 
internationally recognized as “standard”; it has nothing to do with provincial or 
personal variations from standard. EuphonEnglish is euphonetics limited to English. 
The object of the book is to promote and to record progress of “world-standard 
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English” in America, meaning by America the United States and Canada. Advance 
toward that ideal is represented by “euphonetigraphs” of the speech of a number of 
persons. 


Graded Drill Exercises in Corrective English. Books I, II, III. By Wrttam 
A. BoyLan and ALBERT TayLor. New York: Noble & Noble, 1925. $0.50, 
$0.58 and $0.65 respectively. 

Intended for use through a number of years, beginning with the fifth grade. 

Blank-filling and the re-writing of incorrect sentence forms are the chief devices. 


Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals. Prepared by Department of English, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. Address Practice Leaves 
Company, Harrisonburg, Va., $0.65. 


Drills in thirty essentials. Each sheet carries brief explanation of the point to be 
covered by the ensuing exercises, and the value of each item. The student should 
therefore be able, after the teacher’s application of the key, to grade his papers and 
to work out the nature of his error. To be supplemented by class work. 


The Light Bearers. Stories of Old Greece. By Atp1s DuNBAR. Chicago: Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., 1925. Pp. 104. 
Suitable for the junior high school. 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Wittt1AM SHAKESPEARE. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 176. 
Another volume of the Cambridge University Press edition. 


Bible Readings. Edited by Joun M. THomas and A. Howry EspeNsHADE. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 288. 


An anthology from the Old and New Testaments prepared for use in opening 
exercises in schools. Each selection is short. The order of the original is maintained. 


Talks to Young People on Ethics. By CLARENCE Hatt Witson. With ques- 
tions, problems, and suggestions for reading by Epwin Farritey. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 224. $0.80. 

An attempt by friendly talk, by questions, by lists of problems and suggested 
readings to elicit in classes of boys and girls consideration and discussion of ethical 
situations typical of daily life. 


Self-Improvement in English. By H. W. Davis. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1925. Pp. 444. $1.50. 
A book planned to accompany a laboratory course in English in the high school. 


Two Thousand Spelling Demons. By Warp G. REEDER. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1925. Pp. 68. 


A spelling text for the high school made by selection from the Tidyman, Ander- 
sen, and Starch lists of those words which were misspelled by more than 5 per cent 
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The Riverside Literature Se- The oldest, largest, most varied, and 
ries contains the authorized most teachable of all series of classics 
editions for school use of the for school use. 

great American authors— 
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American literature for high school than 
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Josephine Preston Peabody and the Comprehensive lists. 
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of the students tested plus words from other sources which more than 8 per cent of 
the students misspelled. The high schools in which this list was tried out were vari- 
ously located, and the tested students were taken from any year in the curriculum. 


Ways to Better English—Enlarged Course. By THomas H. Briccs and IsaBEL 

McKinney. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. 416. $1.36. 

Intended for Grades IX and X, the book is adequate, in the judgment of the 
authors, “if all the material is used, including the ample appendices” for the language 
work of most high schools. Detail is placed before consideration of the wholes. The 
appendices provide material for drill of various kinds. 


Elements of Commercial English. By J. L. Zerpe. New York: American 
Book Co., 1925. Pp. 414. 
The letter is the only composition form treated. Considerably more attention 
is bestowed upon the various aspects of word study than upon the sentence. 

















